





PROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


No. XXVI. 


Art. I—SYMEON THE FIRST PILLAR-SAINT 
IN SYRIA. 


Symeon der erste Siiulenheilige in Syrien, und sein Einfluss 
auf die weitere Verbreitung des Christenthums im 
Orient. Von Friedrich Uhlemann. Leipzig, 1846. 
Symeon the first Pillar-Saint in Syria, and his influence 
on the wider spread of Christianity in the East. A 
contribution to Church-history derived from the 
original sources by Frederick Uhlemann, &c., &c., &e. 
From the Journal of Historical Theology. 1845. 


ILI. and IV. 


Tue conflict of man with himself is the one most fre- 
quently recurring and most painfully interesting charac- 
teristic of his nature. He dare not follow his own forces. 
He must direct and master them, or they will tear him to 
pieces. He has steeds of the sun to draw him, and there 
is no alternative but a steady course by means of a tight 
rein, or a headlong career, in which not even the horses 
are masters, for in such a case there is no master at all. It 
has been usual in most ages to seek for the interpreting 
law in the simple phenomena. Thus the Manichean de- 
clared that man had a double nature; one of the flesh and 
evil, another of the spirit and good ; and the object to be 
Curistran Teacuer.—No. 52. L 
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achieved according to his apprehension was simply the 
eversion of the former by the latter. According to this 
view therefore man was a combination of two sets of forces, 
both of which were to struggle for, and one of which was 
to gain, the mastery. Everything in consequence which 
could degrade, weaken, and utterly subdue the wants and 
desires of the body, and make their force as nothing com- 
pared with the wants and desires of the soul, was a step 
towards the fulfilment of the great object of a worthy 
existence. Thus every man was born into the world to 
wage a perpetual war; the antagonism was inevitable, 
continual and designed. His natural and necessary con- 
dition was one of internecine conflict. He himself was 
at once assailer and defender. He contended as with his 
own two hands, one against the other. His own emotions 
and desires formed the mutually opposed armaments, and 
his own wretched heart the convulsed and bloody battle- 
field. Man having within himself a good and a bad na- 
ture, his creation, double in the same manner, must have 
been the joint work of a good and evil power. This con- 
viction arising from the apparent phenomena of the case, 
exercised, as a theory, a strong retro-active influence upon 
the interpretation of the phenomena. So that, irrecon- 
cileable phenomena led to the supposition of irreconcileable 
originating powers, and the existence and influence of these 
embittered the strife of the phenomena, and made peace 
impossible. 

The error here arose from seeking a philosophy not 
from the phenomena but in them. The interpretation, if it 
deserved such a name, was a mere statement and aggrega- 
tion of the apparent facts. It declared that there were two 
sets of tendencies and powers in our nature, opposed to 
each other, and that one of these, as the better, ought to 
triumph, to the subjugation and prostration of the other, 
as the worse. But it failed to show by what power one of 
these sides of the double nature triumphed ; was it by a 
power residing in itself? or was it not by a power extraneous 
to and in a measure independent of itself? And if so, 
was not that power superior to the material forces as well 
as the spiritual ? and that being the case, was the true inter- 
pretation of the phenomena to be found simply in them- 
selves, in the supposed fact that there were two sets of 
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mutually opposing forces in our nature, which had to fight 
it out between them, or in the fact, that there were two 
sets of differing, but not necessarily opposed, forces, which 
were to work, not in mutual conflict, but in common subor- 
dination to a higher power than both, the power of the 
Will? ‘To us, believers in one wise and good creating 
Power, it is impossible to conceive of so absurd a thing as a 
nature formed for the express purpose of fighting with 
itself—as impossible as it would be to conceive of the 
human race being created for the perpetual purpose of 
mutual warfare, and the ultimate purpose of one-half 
destroying the other half. Society is to work by apparent 
and often real conflict to a harmonized issue; and our nae 
ture is to be worked as an integer into an integral result. 
We can only believe in a nature of harmonious powers. 
The harmony indeed must disappear, if each power endea- 
vours to play the concert by itself and not in subjection to 
the guiding time of the leader. But if the Will be on the 
seat of direction, not one single tone of our nature but is 
necessary and harmonious in its own place and measure. 
There is no such thing, in such a case, as eradication, or 
destruction—subordination is everything. This may be 
regarded as substantially St. Paul’s doctrine. In the con- 
flict of natural forces, so terrific when left to themselves, 
which he powerfully and truly describes, salvation is of 
grace—that is, of the Will, elevated by divine influence, or 
the grace of the Christian guidance and teaching, into the 
possession of authority. To this, man in his whole nature, 
spiritual as well as material, is subject: and his spiritual 
tendencies, so far from being the ones to be entrusted with 
exclusive and undirected sway, require direction themselves, 
as much as the material. 

However, the Manichean view, though formally repu- 
diated as a heresy, has essentially entered into all the eccle- 
siastical arrangements of fasting and self-mortification from 
the third century downwards, and still feebly survives to 
our own ime in the revived usages of a portion of the 
Established Church. On this theory we may begin with 
the position of the Anglican Faster, but we cannot stop 
with anything short of Symeon on his Pillar. We maintain 
the conduct of the Stylite, which almost all our Protes- 
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tant writers condemn* as fanatical and absurd, to have 
been the most complete logical issue of the principle—to 
be the only truly respectable and perfect manifestation of 
the tenet, that the more the claims of the body can be re- 
duced, the better for the spirit, and the higher it must 
rise. If ridicule should attach to anything conscientious, 
it should fall on the distant approaches to, not on the 
unique and complete realization of, this principle in its 
simplicity. We believe that the Stylite has solved a great 
problem, in an unsurpassed spirit of heroic consistency. 
We feel too great a respect for this his service to the w orld 


* Old Mosheim, of course, has no sympathies with Symeon and his austerities. 
He says ‘‘ Of all the instances of superstitious frenzy that disgraced the age, 
none was held in higher veneration, or excited more the wonder of the mul- 
titude, than that of a certain order of men, who were called Stylites by the 
Greeks, and Sancti Columnares, or Pillar-Saints, by the Latins. These were 
persons of a most singular and extravagant turn of mind, who stood motion- 
less upon the tops of pillars, expressly raised for this exercise of their 
patience, and remained there for several years, amidst the admiration and ap- 
plause of the stupid populace. The inventor of this strange and ridiculous 
discipline was Syimeon, a Syrian, who began his follies by changing the agree- 
able employment ofa shepherd, for the senseless austerities of the monkish life.” 
Milner does not even mention him. He thinks a short account of Anthony 
quite enough for the whole class. He is willing, however, to allow that their 
influence was not wholly evi]; but thinks “that it is not worth while to trace 
its (monasticism’s) progress particularly, nor to recite any of the ridiculous 
frauds, abuses, and superstitions, which were connected with it. Self-righteous 
formality made rapid strides in the Christian world; one single observation, 
however, of an author who has recorded much of this trash with much com- 
placency, will deserve to be transcribed.’’ He then quotes the observation of 
Sozomen that “most of these monks lived to a good old age, which acted 
favourably on the reception of Christianity®’—as a long-lived system, we sup- 
pose. 

‘‘Symeon Stylites, who, strange to say, obtained by his extravagances the 
title of Saint, and the veneration of all Christendom, for more than 1,000 
years. This great hero in the ranks of auto-martyrs—if we may so term 
the men who sacrificed their existence to suffering,’’ &c.—Stebbing’s His- 
tory of the Christian Church—in which, however, is found a fuller account 
of the penance of Symeon, than Mosheim and the other historians condescend 
to furnish. 

Priestley refers to Symeon in a characteristic manner, but for a theological 
purpose : “ Among the letters which were written on this occasion, and which 
a been preserved, there is one of Simeon Stylites, a monk, who is said to 

have lived many years on a pillar, exposed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather, and to have been highly respected in this superstitious age on 
that account.” 

Gieseler joins in the same calm condemnation. ‘ But amongst the people 
the Anchorites were held in the highest repute; for they carried their folly the 
farthest, and vied with each other in inventing new modes of self-torture. 
Simeon is thought to have reached the climax in this art,’’ &ce. 
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to say that he has helped us to a reductio ad absurdum ; he 
has rather given us a reductio ad extremum. He has shown 
us exactly what the Manichean theory, and the Church 
doctrine of fasting and self-mortification founded upon it, 
are when practically fulfilled. He alone of men has shown 
to what an extent it is possible to neglect all the require- 
ments, and violate all the laws, of the bodily frame, and 
live. He alone of men has shown with how much pain, 
with how little nourishment, rest, and comfort, a human 
creature can continue to exist. The world consists chiefly 
of moderate people, and the aversion to anything thorough, 
logically complete, and consistent to the core, is nearly 
universal, We live upon lies, because we will not carry 
them out far enough to discover that they are lies. In 
England we always stop short in the evolvement and ap- 
plication of our theories. As soon as they threaten oppo- 
sition to common sense, to prudence, to moderation, we 
pause—retaining them just up to that point—false indeed 
in themselves, but with their falseness undiscovered. The 
German writers on philosophy and theology excite the in- 
dignation of the English mind, because they will not do 
this. Englishmen w ould admit and accept with relish and 
delight many of their principles of criticism and of thought 
in their initial stages, in their uncompleted and moderate 
condition: but when these writers proceed to unfold the 
fruit to which the germ that we have been cherishing must 
lead, we close our eyes in fury and horror. We had rather 
hold in our hands the fair blossom, and keep it a blossom 
for ever, than find out its true nature, by having its ash- 
a put into our hands. For this reason it is, that 

Calvin’s theology has never had any more than an excep- 
tional hold of our national mind. His stern logic com- 
pelled him to certain stern conclusions from which, because 
they were legitimate deductions from his premises, he did 
not shrink. Thus he placed Christ himself among the 
damned.* He knew what he was about: he knew that 


* “ Nihil actum erat, si corporeé tantum morte defunctus fuisset Christus : 
sed oper simul pretium erat, ut divine ultionis severitatem sentiret, quo et 
ire ipsius intercederet, et satisfaceret justo judicio. Unde etiam eum 
oportuit, cum inferorum copiis eterne mortis horrore, quasi consertis 
manibus luctari.””—‘ Ergo si ad inferos descendisse dicitur, nil mirum.’’ “ Ut 
sciamus mn modo corpus Christi in pretium redemptionis fuisse traditum, 
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his system necessarily involved these conclusions, and that 
it must fall to the ground if they were denied. But we, 
with our characteristic good sense and illogical and incon- 
sistent prudence, are only “ moderately Calvinistic.” That 
is exactly characteristic of us. We will not go on far 
enough to discover that our ground is false. We pause at 
the moment when the light of detection is going to dawn 
upon us. We will not let our theory carry us beyond what 
is stronger tous than any theory. And so we cherish our 
falsehood unconscious of its nature ; hold the snake in our 
bosoms, but never suffer it to grow so warm as to become 
vital and bite. A pity but that we sometimes did—we 
should then fling it away, and know a snake again when we 
saw it. 

We believe (according to the theory we have explained) 
in natural Lents and natural Fasts, not because the flesh 
is in itself evil and to be crushed into utter subjugation, 
or its desires as far as possible annihilated, but because the 
flesh and its desires do not constitute the whole of our na- 
ture, but have to take their place among moral and 
spiritual things, and social duties, and to be under the 
direction and control of an enlightened, Christianized Will. 
This is the reason which prevents our belief in ecclesias- 
tical and conventional lents and fasts. These, when na- 
tural and genuine, vary with the duties and circumstances 
of the ever-varying lot of individuals: when ecclesiastical 
and prescribed, are often necessarily unnatural and forced, 
in defiance of all actual duties and conditions. The natural 
is the real fasting ; the ecclesiastical is a playing at fasting. 
At the call of duty we fast from rest, sleep, pleasure, 
food, society. But while the Lent of one man may be in 
Lent, the Lent of another may be at Easter or at Christ- 
mas. How is the mother watching and praying by the 
bed-side of her sick child to choose the Church’s time for 
her Lent? The employment-lacking ladies and gentle- 
men in easy circumstances who at present in England ab- 
stain from ham and eggs at breakfast during five or six 
weeks in spring, and send down ample orders to the kitchen 
on the eve of the conclusion of that trying period, play at 


sed aliud majus et excellentius, pretium fuisse, quod diros in anima cruciatus 
damnati ac perditi hominis pertulerit.”’ 
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Lent. A great majority of their neighbours are keeping 
the same lent all the year round. We should be far from 
saying, since there are so many wealthy, objectless people 
in England, that this would be a bad way of practising 
some self-denial, if the substantial breakfast did not come 
back again with such an unfortunately anti-spiritual degree 
of gusto about it afterwards. But even, notwithstanding 
this accompanying evil, we regard these trifling acts of self- 
denial as so much more respectable and religious than an 
unbroken course of indulgence in material comfort, that 
until the true doctrine of fasting be reached, we are not 
indisposed to look with a species of intermediate respect 
upon these efforts after a life which shall not be by bread 
alone. 

Viewed by the light of the Manichean theory, however, 
all modern fasting, including Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
and Budhist, is child’s play—the only man, or at least hero, 
among Fasters is Symeon Stylites. If this earth be evil; 
if the body and the body’s wants be base; if the religious 
man abjures by his profession all creature-comforts ; if plea- 
sure, and wealth and worldly distinction, and refinements 
in taste, and intellectual culture, are things below the con- 
sideration of a true Christian—if heaven, as well as being 
our home, is our all, and the soul, as well as_ being 
the most worthy, is the only worthy, part of our nature ; 
if entire self-sacrifice be the rule of the Christian life, 
and it is wrong to have anything, or to enjoy anything 
ourselves, which another might wish or want, or which we 
could dispense with; if this be the proper aim of the 
believer who desires to attain entire Christian perfection— 
if of life, and earth, and body, and intellect, and comfort, 
and pleasure, and worldly success and honour, it becomes 
the Saint to say, “They are naught, they are naught’ — if 
the soul should fix its contemplation as far as possible ex- 
clusively on God, and regarding the present bodily state a 
nothing, fasten all its aspirations, the whole of its ‘ea 
and fears, and desires, on the future world—(and in truth 
much of the Pulpit-language and exhortation, and much 
of the private religious talk prevalent in religious circles, 
seems to amount to a declaration of this, or to be a mere 
conversational and predicatory excitement, and a huge 
hypocrisy) —then we must commend to the attention of the 
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present generation the entirely consistent believer, of 


whose life and manners we are about to offer some descrip- 
tion; for in Symeon Stylites we find these principles 
thoroughly carried out; and be those principles true or 
false, we behold in him their only legitimate issue, and as 
far as we know, their most complete and consistent exem- 
plification, 

We do not therefore, as we have already said, participate 


in the contempt and ridicule poured out upon the first of 


the Pillar-saints, as though he were a maniac or a fool, but 
feel towards him considerable respect, for his heroic con- 
sistency and his successful attempt to argue the premises, 
we have been describing, to their only legitimate conclu- 
sion. We confess to respecting him much more than we 
do the modern Saint, who says, “‘ Heaven is my all,” but 
rides in his carriage—who fasts upon Fridays, but does it 
in the midst of silk-hangings and illuminated Prayer- 
books. 

Professor Uhlemann declares that the unfavourable judg- 
ment pronounced on Symeon and his influence requires 
reconsideration, and his ‘study of the testimony of contem- 
poraries and eye-witnesses justifies him in seeking a rever- 
sion of that judgment. The origin of the Stylites or 
Pillar-saints (SrvAfrat-Krovirar) is to be traced to one of the 
numerous aberrations connected with the imagined obli- 
gations of ascetic life, which had place in the Fifth Cen- 
tury. The spirit of martyrdom, which had invigorated 
and satisfied the early Church in the three first centuries, 


was now dying away, owing to the changed condition of 


the times and the altered disposition of worldly powers, 
which no longer required its exercise. On this followed 
anchoritism and ascetic practices of all descriptions. These, 
however, in time began to pall upon the public appetite for 
marvels, and failed to exercise their wonted influence. In 
this condition of things Symeon appeared, and by his piety, 
humility, and astonishing penitential practices, awoke 
the world from its slumbers, allured carnal men away from 
their sins and self-indulgence, and won them to the cause 
of virtue and religion. Symeon was without doubt the 
first who introduced the Stylite mode of life into the 
Christian world: and our author with pains-taking labour 
vindicates his claim to be considered as the Founder of the 
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order. The original sources of our knowledge of his life 
and character are three—Antonius, his disciple, who lived 
near him, and had his full confidence—Theodoret, Bishop 
of Cyrus in Syria, who visited Symeon at least once—and 
who in his account of him distinguishes what he saw and 
learnt himself during his stay, from what he only heard, 
though from trustworthy sources, in a manner which in- 
duces us to place great confidence in his statements—and 
third, Cosmas, the most important authority we have on 
the Life and Work of Symeon. Cosmas composed his 
work in the reverential spirit of the age, and at the en- 
treaty of many of the admirers of Symeon. He had ac- 
cordingly brought everything together which circulated 
among them on the subject, and developed the life with a 
fulness and explicitness which contemporary testimony 
could alone have supplied. 

Symeon was born in a.p. 390 or 391. His father, whose 
name was Hesychius, was a well-to-do farmer of Sesan, 
not far from Mount Amanus in Cilicia. His mother’s 
name was Martha. 


“He was destined by his parents for a country life, and from his 
early youth fed his father’s flocks on the above-named hill. In 
this separation from the world, his knowledge of the Christian 
faith made little progress. Living in the vallies and on the hills, 
he remained at first as unacquainted with the usages, as with the 
sacred writings of the Church; but he was always remarkable for 
his serene spirit, his gentle feeling, and his captivating bearing. 
He was of middle height, of prepossessing exterior, and extraor- 
dinary activity, as well as strength and firmness of body. Among 
his virtues were particularly conspicuous moderation in eating and 
drinking, as well as a disposition inclined to benevolence, so that 
even as a boy, he abridged himself of his food, to appease the 
hunger of others. An incident in his thirteenth year, led Symeon 
out of this isolation into public and church life, and was the 
groundwork of his subsequent religious tendency. This incident, 
though differently related, yet one and the same in substance and 
effect, occasioned his first entrance into a Church on a religious 
festival, and gave him some acquaintance with the contents of Holy 
Writ. He might even in wandering with his flocks have come into 
the neighbourhood of a Christian sanctuary, or in the winter season, 
when, in consequence of falls of snow, he returned with them to 
his father’s dwelling, he might have been even taken there first by 
his parents. At all events, from this time he joined the pilgrim 
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troop who went from his neighbourhood on Sunday to church, and 
thus became acquainted with the contents of that holy religion of 
which he had hitherto been merely a professed disciple. This in- 
struction so laid hold of him, that he began to be conscious by 
advancing steps ever more and more of his inward calling. Here 
first broke upon him a spiritual life hitherto unknown to him. 
Veneration and profound devotion in all their force were superin- 
duced upon his soul, susceptible to many noble impressions ; and 
thus sunk in deep reflection, each usage of the Church bore to him 
a far higher significance than to most of his contemporaries.”— 
Symeon Der Erste, p. 21, 22. 


Visions followed, in which he thought he saw the signs 
of Divine interference and revelation. As his faith became 
warmer, he regarded himself as the subject of an especial 
call from Heaven. This and certain passages of Scripture, 
which attracted his attention particularly, and fastened 
themselves on his mind, decided him to turn his thoughts 
towards the cloister. Cosmas* relates the following :— 


** A few days after Symeon’s first entrance into the Church, as he 
found himself again with his flocks, he saw in a vision a man of 
remarkable beauty, arrayed in light, and with a glory on his head. 
This figure touched him with a golden sceptre and awoke him out of 
a soft slumber, while he called him by his name. Astonishment 
seized the youth at the wonderful sight, and trembling in his whole 
frame he sank, fuli of devotion, on his knees. The radiant figure 
lifted him up and addressed him thus: ‘ Fear not, follow me, and 
hear my commission. The Lord wills that through thee his name 
should be honoured, and has chosen thee as a shepherd and leader 
of his flock. Thou shalt give laws to his Church, and lead many 
in her from error to truth. So shalt thou prepare glory for thyself. 
Kings, magistrates and people shall obey thee. Show thyself to 
them as a pattern of patience and love; trample pride and haughti- 
ness under thy feet, and esteem thyself no greater than the meanest 
among them.’ After this startling address, the splendid appear- 
ance took him to the top of a hill, pointed out stones to him, and 
said, ‘ Now, out of these build thee a house.’ When Symeon upon 
this declared that he was altogether unskilled in this art, the 
heavenly appearance himself placed them together so as to form an 
altar of God, which he henceforth was to use for burning incense, 
and the service appertaining to which he had learnt from the holy 
Scripture. When this had taken place, he commanded him to 


* Assemani Acta Sanct. Martyr. orient. et occident. ii. p. 270, 
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follow him on, and he was borne into the Church of the Holy 
Martyrs. On his entrance into it there came to him a great number 
of men in bright shining garments, and women clad in purple, of 
chaste and modest appearance. His conductor pointed them out 
to him as men and women whom he would lead to God. Above 
the doors of the temple, birds like peacocks rested, and unfolded 
their wings in Symeon’s sight, and roaring wild beasts, which at 
the same time that they struck him with terror, were appeased as 
soon as the angelic being touched them with his sceptre. Symeon 
entered, approached the altar and prayed. Here appeared to him a 
venerable hoary-headed man, of an appearance brighter than the 
sun, and of such a height and majesty, that he was entirely lost in 
his presence. In one word, there appeared to him the ancient or 
eternal God, as Daniel has revealed him to us in his Prophecies. 
He made him still further acquainted with his holy will, and conse- 
crated him to his service—thus fulfilling what the angel had just 
before announced to him. The impression of that appearance on 
Symeon was so powerful, that for twenty-one days afterwards he 
abstained from all food and drink.”—Symeon Der Erste, pp. 24, 25, 
Note. 


All these more marvellous statements the worthy 
Uhlemann takes the trouble to explain rationalistically, 
being exceedingly solicitous to obtain for the writers 
whom he so diligently studies, and whose accounts he so 
laboriously compares with one another, that degree of 
credit which he thinks they deserve for the substance of 
their statements, without compelling his readers to give 
credence to all the marvellous adjuncts which gather round 
them. In truth, there could scarcely be a more delicious 
instance than the book before us affords, of the laborious 
earnestness, the minute and instructive carefulness with 
which a thorough German critic goes through the work 
he undertakes, whatever be the absolute importance of the 
subject-matter, or of the details with which it is con- 
nected. The precise extent of building or ground which 
the term Mandra may be supposed to cover—the exact 
year and month in which the first inflammation in the 
eyes, or sore in the legs, of poor Symeon broke out—the 
dates of certain observations or fasts of Symeon, or visits 
to him—are all discussed and examined—one testimony 
and fact being compared with another for the purpose, with 
such an intense love of accuracy in the abstract, that one 
alternates between the respect with which the doing 
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thoroughly and satisfactorily that which is to be done at 
all, inspires every scholar, and the amusement with which 
one reflects upon al] this solemn study bestowed upon such 
trivial details. In short our author labours in the spirit of 
a harmonist, and we are continually reminded, by his 
efforts, of the pains, in our apprehension more ‘worthily 
bestowed, on the endeavour to reconcile all the dates and 
circumstances, and all the varieties and discrepancies, in 
the biographies of a higher life. 

Out of Symeon’s family- history we gather the fact that 
his uncle, on the father’s side, had lived a great ascetic 
for thirty- five years in the cloister of the holy Eusebonas 
at Teleda, and during all that period had never passed 
beyond the threshhold of the holy place. No doubt this 
family example had great influence in giving a direction to 
Symeon’s mind. 

It has been already mentioned, that Symeon, as a boy, 
shared his allowance of food with the poor. On his first 
retirement from the world, he would only have food sent 
him every seven days. This is thought to have been 
during a temporary abode with Timotheus, whose rule not 
being strict enough, Symeon retired and entered the 
monastery of Eusebonas, together with his brother—the 
two dividing their father’s property, and also another inhe- 
ritance which fell to them at the same time, between the 
poor and the monastery. Here, in addition to long un- 
broken fasts and vigils, Symeon made a pit in the garden 
of the cloister breast-high, in which, exposed to the glow- 
ing rays of the sun, he spent the whole summer. By these 
and similar penances he excited the ill-will of the monks, 
who two years after united in a petition to the abbot to 
exclude Symeon from the monastery, if he persisted in 
such extravagant self-torments. It was not enough, they 
said, that he would fast from one Sunday to another, but 
that he would do this for two or three weeks together. 
The result of this, the monks feared, would be that their 
own fasts, now reduced to one day, would appear too light, 
and be extended. The abbot accordingly remonstrated 
with Symeon, and begged him to comply with the rules 
of the order. This he frankly declared was impossible. 
The abbot therefore, though without any further prohibi- 
tion or reproach in reference to his mode of life, sent him 
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from his presence, and told the monks, who were not 
pleased with the lenient treatment which Symeon had 
received, that it was not in his power absolutely to forbid 
and prevent such self-imposed mortification. 

In the meantime, Symeon himself seems to have felt 
the awkwardness and inconvenience of his situation, and 
voluntarily to have sought retirement. In order to avoid 
any intercourse with the monks, he shut himself up in a 
place in which the fire-wood was kept. It was generally 
believed in the community that he had left the monastery 
and found out some other abode. It was not till after the 
lapse of thirty days that he was accidentally found, and 
then it was with great difficulty that he was induced to 
come out of his hiding-place, ‘and join the society of the 
monks. But as he again imposed on himself the severest 
penances, he again raised the envy and indignation of the 
fraternity against him—especially as he seemed to exalt 
himself above them by his self- chastisements, and withal 
enjoyed such high consideration from the superior. 

He now made for himself, among other things, a rotatory 
piece of wood, to which he bound his feet at night, so that 
if he dozed in the slightest degree he would lose his 
balance and tumble down. At the same time he bound a 
rope (which he had got from the well) round his naked 
body, from the hip to the shoulders. He bound this so 
tightly round his body that in a short time the rope pene- 
trated through the flesh to the bone, in consequence of 
which worms were formed in the wounds, and the corrup- 
tion thus occasioned spread a pestilential smell around. He 
bore this a long time without the slightest sign of pain, 
and at last the rope was only removed by main force, after 
which it took a long time for the wounds to heal. The 
abbot might well remonstratingly ask him, when he heard 
of these penances, “‘ Thou art not yet cightee n years old— 
what sins hast thou committed, then, that thou shouldst 
expiate them in this way ?” During all these proceed- 
ings, Symeon continued exposed tothe mockery and petu- 
lance of the monks. As he was once sitting amongst 
them by the fire (surely this must have been a rare indul- 
gence !), one of them offered him an iron shovel made hot 
in the fire, and desired him, in order to test his faith in 
God, to take it in his hands, which he did, without being 
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in the slightest degree injured, and “ once more putting 
it in the flames and making it red-hot, he carried it to the 
monks who were sitting at a greater distance, and with 
the same result.” 

His various hardships at length, among other things, 
brought on a disease of the eyes, which nearly blinded 
him. Such a result is not to be wondered at when we 
learn that he sometimes stood a month together with his 
eyes directed towards the heavens, exposed to the rays of 
the sun. This disease he cured not by medical help, 
which, when it was offered to him, he refused, as inap- 
plicable to his own case, over which God, he supposed, 
would especially watch; but he shut himself up in a 
densely dark place in a tomb, where he remained in 
incessant prayer forty days, and out of which he came forth 
healed. 

The abbot, who evidently much admired the wonderful 
force of Symeon’s character, endeavoured once again to 
reconcile the monks to him, or to induce Symeon to 
comply with the rules of the order. But being unsuc- 
cessful, Symeon was obliged finally to depart. The abbot 
sent him his blessing and some money for his journey— 
Symeon sent back the money, but retained the blessing. 
He moved northwards to Telanessa, near Antioch, which 
he reached the evening of the same day. There he met 
with a friendly reception, and having a little chamber as- 
signed him in the monastery, began the next day the 
great fast. Chance brought Bassus, a pious man, at the 
same time to Telanessa, who having endeavoured in vain 
to dissuade him from his excessive austerities, finally, at 
his desire, secured the door of the chamber, cemented it 
with lime, laid a bar across it, and left him with six loaves 
and some water. 


* At the expiration of forty days, Bassus returned, had the door 
opened, and found Symeon, though very weak, engaged in prayer, 
and the food entirely unconsumed. This excited universal astonish- 
ment among all who were present at it from the neighbourhood ; 
and after Bassus had given him the Holy Supper, he accompanied 
him, strengthened and invigorated, into the house. At the entreaty 
of the monks inhabiting the neighbourhood of Telanessa, Symeon 
took up his abode in a hut at the foot of the hill, in which (accord- 
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ing to Theodoret) he lived three years.” * At the end of this time, 
** Symeon had the immediately surrounding space enclosed with a 
wall, and in order to impose on himself still narrower limits, within 
which he should for three years longer confine his movements, he 
fastened his right foot by a chain twenty ells in length, which he got 
fastened to a rock. Thus Melatius, Bishop of Antioch, found him ; 
who, however, by the representation which he made to him, that 
a constrained will was no will, brought the matter to this point, 
that he had thischain taken off before the prescribed time.” t+— 
Symeon Der Erste, p. 38. 


It appears from this account that he had planned to 
live here three years on a bushel and a half of pulse, and 
a large vessel of water, but that Bassus persuaded him 
that it was impossible to sustain life on this for so long : 
time, and got the period shortened to eighteen months 
He was supported i in his endeavours by heavenly visions— 
a bright angelic youth, for example, discourses with him 
and stays with him. After about ten years of this kind 
of preparatory process, the Pillar life seems to have com- 
menced; the pillar getting higher and higher till at the 
end of seven years ‘it had reached the final forty ells. 
Antonius gives a minute chronology of these successive 
periods and changes. But the reader must beware how he 
rashly decides upon the precise date of each addition of 
cubits, until he has followed the worthy Uhlemann in his 
laborious efforts to construct a harmony of the life of 
Symeon, and has weighed and counter- weighed the dif- 
ferent statements of Cosmas, Theodoret, and Anthony, as 
well as a variety of facts in the life of Symeon, and the 
antecedent probability of the supposition in question, and 
its reconcilement with what goes before, by the side and 
after. 

By such means as these, however, grew up at length 
the far-famed Mandra or abode of Symeon—into whose 
nature, dimensions, structure, &c., we must endeavour in 
some unworthy manner to initiate our reader—taking care 
to premise that our architecture in this case will be very 
coarse, irregular, and clumsy, compared with the nicely 


* Here again our author introduces some other versions of this part of 
Symeon’s life, and discusses their variation from the one given above. 

4 Some little differences in the accounts of this transaction, in point of 
date and circumstances, are here also discussed. 
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adjusted stones, and junctions, and admeasurements of 
statement, by means of which our author carefully rears 
his account of what the Mandra actually was. 

In the first place, then, be it observed that the declara- 
tion of Peter Galesinius that Symeon’s column was hollow, 
and that he lived within it forty years is contrary to all 
the earlier historical authorities. The mistake about these 
pillars of the Stylites being hollow, has originated in the 
misunderstanding of a Syrian word applied to the Stylites 
themselves, which the Latins translated “inclusi” and 
“detenti,’ words that were erroneously interpreted to 
mean that the Saints were enclosed in the Pillars. But 
this term was only applied to the Saints because it had 
first been applied to the Pillars. These were called 
‘ eykAuoroa” and “ orvAo eykAeornouot,” because they 
were usually surrounded by, or enclosed in, a wall, and 
in order to ‘distinguish them from other pillars not so en- 
closed. Hence the name “ shut up ” or “ enclosed ” came 
to be applied to the ascetics themselves, who circumscribed 
or shut themselves up within the limits of any narrow 
abode, whatever it was, whether is was a little cell, 
hollow, under the open air on a high hill, or on the top of 
acolumn. Now the “ Mandra” was the Greck term em- 
ployed by Cosmas in his life of Symeon as a translation 
from the Syriac which meant “ enclosure,” a little shed, 
stable—or in fact better than all, perhaps, we may say, a 
Pound. But “Mandra” came to denote the Pound in 
which Symeon the elder checked his vagrant propensities, 
pre-eminently, because the Greek writers spoke of him 
usually as the Symeon who lived ev ry uavdpa, whereas the 
younger Symeon they characterized as the one who lived 
evtw Gavuactw ope. The generic term thus became spe- 
cific, and Symeon’s enclosure is at length spoken of by 
Evagrius as 7) kaXouvjevn Mavépa, the place in his time com- 
monly and pre-eminently known by that name. 

Now arises a great question. Did the term Mandra 
mean not only the enclosure by which the Pillar was 
surrounded, but the enclosure before the Pillar was erected 
at all, and even also the small previous habitation which 
Symeon had occupied in preparation for his further 
penances. If so, the period spent in the Mandra will be 
longer than that spent on the Pillar, and will include the 
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whole period of Symeon’s seclusion. The employment of 
this word sometimes as denoting simply the enclosure of 
the Pillar, and sometimes the spot also before the erection 
of the Pillar, accounts for the different periods found in 
our modern histories assigned to the duration of Symeon’s 
penance, some speaking of him as living forty-seven, others 
thirty-seven, and others twenty-seven years, in this Mandra. 
All may be correct—that is, the different dates are recon- 
ciled, if we regard Symeon as being during the longest 
period engi wed i in general penance, during the next period 
in the preparatory walled-in penance, and during the third 
period (twenty-seven years) as actually living on the top of 
the Pillar. The reader, thirsting for exact and accurate 
information on these points, we with humility refer to the 
pages of our Author. 

At first the Mandra wall was kept up, in order to secure 
privacy, aud to keep the people off, especially women. 
After a while a part of it gave way, but by this time the 
Pillar had attained a tolerable height, and Symeon was out 
of the reach of annoyance and inconvenience, and there- 
fore it remained unrestored. To the Pillar was attached a 
ladder, or some steps, by which communication, especially 
when it was desired to be private, might be held with the 
Saint. At the top of the Pillar, and surrounding its 
capital, was a kind of 7 lattice-work, breast-high, over 
which the body of the Saiut, when overcome with ex- 
haustion or weariness, hung, or by which it was supported, 
and prevented from falling. On Symeon’s Pillar this was 
only two ells in circumference. ‘The lattice-work of the 
younger Symeon was of Walnut-tree, and was once carried 
away by a storm of wind. 

The Mandra, the Pillar, and everything relating to 
Symeon, seem to have been of most common and unpre- 
tending ‘structure. But after the order of Stylites was 
founded, this simplicity appears not to have heen always 
retained. At least we hear of their Pillars being some- 
times raised by rich persons out of reverence, who accord- 
ingly spared neither cost nor care in their erection. ‘The 
Pillars were at times also furnished with inscriptions. This 
was the case with the pillar of Daniel, on which Cyrus, a 
favourite of the Empress Eudosia and also a Poet, had 
some verses inscribed glorifying Daniel, in a spirit of 

Curistian TeEacHER.—No. 52. M 
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thankful acknowledgment for the cure of his wife and 
daughter. 

The wearisomeness of living for many years under such 
restrictions of place and motion is shown by a quotation 
from the life of the Stylite Alypsius. “Enclosed by a few 
boards, he placed himself on the top of a high column, in 
such a manner, that he had room neither for sitting nor 
lying down, but had to stand constantly, like a brazen 
statue, contending with rain, heat and cold.” Only in 
cases of extremest necessity, was there a skin spread over 
the lattice to protect against storms and rains. There is 
however no mention of Symeon having had recourse to 
any such protection, and he appears only to have defended 
himself against the weather by his Monk’s hood. His 
follower Daniel, indeed, who was once sadly assaulted by 
continuous storm and snow, and was nearly exhausted to 
death, suffered himself so far to be moved, though only 
in consequence of the weeping entreaties of the Emperor 
Leo, who even embraced his feet, so as to allow of a 
veather-roof being erected on his Pillar. Symeon the 
younger permitted the same, but he only did this in order 
to ensure a greater penance: for his weather-guard con- 
sisted of thick skins placed round the shelf on which he 
stood, so as nearly to suffocate him—only permitting him- 
self at intervals to gasp a breath of fresh air, through 
a little opening. It is never mentioned that the Sty lites 
sat for the relief of change ; indeed the space was so narrow 
that it would scarcely admit of such a posture. It was 
therefore only for the sake of a greater penance that 
Symeon the younger sat, in the “compressed position, 
which was alone possible, for a whole year together. 
Swollen feet and suppurations were the inevitable conse- 
quences of such unvarying postures. In the case of 
Daniel, the Emperor Leo sought to obviate these mis- 
chievous consequences, by erecting two higher Pillars, one 
on each side of the Pillar on which he commonly stood, 
and these were so connected with the middle Pillar by 
means of iron poles and lattice-work, that he could at his 
pleasure ascend one or other of them for a change. Alyp- 
sius, another Stylite, after the loss of both feet by stand- 
ing, lay fourteen years upon his side. Sleep was a for- 
bidden luxury, and was only taken, in the impossibility of 
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resisting it, and then usually in a standing position, with 
the hands resting on the frame-work round the top of the 
Pillar. But it is said of Daniel that he required almost 
no sleep. Some of the Stylites forbad all approach to 
them. One had even the holy eucharist conveyed to him 
by a rope, and the vessel which contained it let down in 
the same way. 

But it is time that we should return from the imitators 
and disciples to the Master. After the wall of the Mandr: 
gave way, and Symeon was sufficiently removed from all 
troublesome interference by the height of the Pillar on 
which he stood, he allowed free access to himself, and a 
great stream of people from the most distant countries 
flowed towards him, some merely to see him, some to be 
healed by him, some to be instructed by him. By degrees, 
naturally, many abodes and places of accommodation grew 
up round the Pillar, in which not only his disciples, but 
numerous visitors and strangers were lodged. When the 
Pillar had reached a height of about thirty feet, two houses, 
a species of monasteries, called Basilicee, were erected. It 
is not improbable that to the whole collection of buildings 
the name Mandra was frequently applied. In fact the 
Mandra was a Pillar-university—with halls and oroa, 
and lodging-houses in it. Indeed, can we be surprised at 
the astonishment the wonderful self-inflictions of this man 
excited? Let us but imagine the appearance of this hu- 
man Statue standing like stone, or like a fixed object in 
nature, year after year, upon his far-seen, lofty Pillar! It 
must have been something like approaching a pyramid, or 
an obelisk, except for the added wonder that the object 
was not of stone or brass, but of human flesh! How can 
we be surprised that in an age of few events, but of eager 
curiosity after those few, in an age when information was 
only obtained and spread by personal pilgrimage and 
travel, crowds should draw near even from the greatest 
distances? With what eager, awe-struck wonder must they 
have looked out, as they approached, for the first glimpse 
of that unchanging and perpetual object—that man, who, 
whether they made their pilgrimage this year or next, in 
winter or summer, in youth or in manhood, would appa- 
rently ever be there, unmoved, amid snow and rain, heat 
and cold, day and night! Come when they would, there 
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was still this human perpetuity! this fleshly endurance ! 
this rock-man ! this pillar-saint ! 

Among these visitors appears at length a strange one— 
even the Mother who bore this petrifaction of humanity. 
See came, poor creature, and died at the foot of that 
Pillar, half man, half stone. 

Some of these numerous visitors, we before observed, 
came to be healed; for Symeon was a great worker of 
miracles, not only on man, but on beast. In fact the 
Mesmerists have a rich and unexplored mine in the life of 
Symeon, if they will take the trouble to work it. What 
for example can be a better instance of Mesmeric action 
than the following? “There was in the neighbourhood 
of the Mandra an immense serpent. This serpent had a 
splinter stuck in its left eye, and drew near to Symeon’s 
abode, as though seeking help. He observed it, and 
through his gaze the splinter was immediately removed.’”’* 
(Symeon Der Erste, &c., p. 45.) Here are some more 
miracles: A woman in drinking swallows a small snake— 
it grows to the size of three feet-—Symeon gives her some 
cloister water and she is relieved of it. The neighbour- 
hood is at one time rescued by him from a Drought, at ano- 
ther from the ravages of a Panther. A manmade Symeon 
a solemn oath that he would never eat flesh again. But 
the equivocating confounder of genus and species took 
some bird; and this, in punishment, was turned into stone. 
Here is another and better piece of retribution :— 


““Two young men, whose father was a friend of Symeon, com- 
plained of a governor, who out of hate to their father, heavily op- 
pressed them, and threatened to arraign them in court. Symeon 
besought him to spare them, and so to regard them as though they 
had been his own sons—then assured them that no injury should 
befall them. But scarcely were the two youths, at the time of the 
Forty Days’ Fast, returned into the city, than the persecution com- 


* The pains-taking and expository spirit of the assiduous Uhlemann 
does not desert him at this point. With a fine and convincing rationalism, 
he explains, how the splinter being a foot long, a great part of it must have 
been outside the eye, and thus the serpent might in its writhings and ap 
proaches to Symeon, work it out of his eye, and the people attribute it to 
the glance of Symeon. But this is very lame work in the German scholar. 
It is a great disadvantage toa Theologian not to have studied Miss Mar- 
tineau. 
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menced against them anew. Symeon, on its coming to his know- 
ledge, did not fail to send him another warning. ‘The offender now 
only replied, ‘I have heard that you shut yourself up forty days, 
and that during this time no one dare come to you or trouble you. 
Let it be thy principal care to curse me during this period.” When 
this was reported to Symeon, he shook his head, and among other 
things said, ‘Since then he wishes for cursing instead of blessing, 
so may the Lord bring upon him what he desires.’ On this he 
closed the Mandra one Sunday, and this (wicked) man lived only 
one day in peace. Already complained of to the Emperor for many 
other wicked actions, on the third day of this week he was seized by 
five officers of the court, as he stepped proudly in the Market-Place, 
and was dragged bound to justice. Sentenced to a heavy fine and 
cast into prison, he had the two youths brought to him, and weeping 
implored them to go to Symeon to induce him to procure him favour 
with the Emperor. But the two youths made him acquainted with 
the impossibility of fulfilling his wish, since already the Mandra was 
closed. But Cosmas adds, that but for this insurmountable ob- 
stacle, Symeon would certainly have entreated the Emperor to 
pardon this evil doer. Stripped however of all protection, the guilty 
man was conveyed to the Capital, where the punishment of confisca- 
tion and banishment was adjudged him. On his going into exile 
he died an ignominious death.” —Symeon Der Erste, p. 67. 


These wonders—with his power of causing rain, re- 
storing dry fountains, and ridding the neighbourhood of 
wild beasts, helped to convert the surrounding heathen 
population. One day some people coming to him with a 
petition, he took so little notice of them, that they sup- 
posed that he must be dead; but when he came to himself 
he told them that he had been rescuing a ship, with three 
hundred men in it, who in their distress had addressed 
their entreaties to him, and he had accordingly been in- 
terceding with God and Christ for them, and had rescued 
them. Of Symeon’s own view of the use to which these 
miracles should be placed, take as an instance his address 
to the people after he had prayed down some rain, which 
scattered them :— 


««« A short time ago ye were weeping for rain, and now ye fly 
before it.’ Then he added, to comfort them—‘ Behold the Lord 
has poured forth the rain, because I have trusted in Him. When 
you now go on your way, fear him, and keep his law and his com- 
mandments, so God will bless this year, whose winter is already 
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over, and in which you doubted whether you should reap. It will 
bring you double produce, and you will eat and have abundance, 
and will praise the Lord your God.’ ”—P. 82. 


It may be conjectured through what various forms of 
suffering such exposure as Symeon’s in such a narrow 
space would, in twenty-seven years of rarely-changed posi- 
tion, lead him. The description is painful in det: uil, and 
sometimes offensive. One of his feet seems to have become 
diseased in some manner, so that he was fastened by 
it to the pillar, could not move or change his position for 
twelve months, but had to support his weight on the other 
foot alone. The ulcer, before alluded to, then succeeded. 
This lasted a year, and brought his life into great danger. 
Crowds of people, including bishops and ecclesiastics of all 
degrees, came to witness it. The Emperor Theodosius 
sent an autograph letter to him by the hands of three 
bishops to remonstrate with him, and induce him to apply 
some remedy ; but he wrote back,—* Thou mayst pray for 
me. I have faith in my Lord Jesus Christ, that he will 
not withdraw his hand from his servant, or suffer it to 
come to this that he must descend from his place; for He 
knows well how entirely I have given up my soul to Him. 
I use no herb or medicines, or any help of mortal men. 
My healing from him is sure. For the good God has 
ordained this sickness for the manifestation of his hand, 
and he can remove it and preserve me.”—P. 100. 

The chief object of Symeon’s penance seems to have 
been a desire to rouse the religious world from torpor—to 
surpass for this purpose all previous saints, Moses, Elias, 
or Daniel, and as the Egyptian anchorites had already 
reached a high degree of self-infliction, it was necessary to 
do something that should decidedly exceed and excel them. 
This had made Symeon, in an earlier part of his trying 
vareer, Offer this affecting Prayer :— 


‘Lord! Mighty God, suffer not thy servant to stand in need of 


help from mortal man, and forbid that I should ever descend from 
this place, or that men should see me upon earth. On this stone, 
on which I stand for thy service and thy Word, grant me to close 
my day of life, and from it receive the soul of thy worshipper ac- 
cording to thine almighty will.”—P. 92, 93. 
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When the terrible ulcerous disease, before alluded to, 
had lasted seven months and twenty days, the period of 
the great Fast approached, during which the Mandra would 
be closed. Very general consternation was felt about poor 
Symeon’s fate during this time. Crowds, including all 
sorts of people, and the highest ecclesiastics, came weeping 
and imploring him that he would, at least during this 
time, allow free access to him, that his last blessing might 
not be lost. But he thought that this would be a violation 
of his vow. Thus he went through thirty days, during 
which time only two of his disciples were present, one of 
whom commonly staid till night on a ladder near him. 
Then Symeon’s life seemed ebbing fast. The people 
around, hearing of it, rushed for a last sight of him, and 
blessing from him. He permitted admission to him for a 
moment, saying, “ Be not anxious, for I trust in God, whom 
I have served from my youth, and who will quickly help 
me.” Meanwhile the thirty-eighth day of the Fast ar- 
rived, and the time drew near when admission would 
again be allowed. At night the Mandra was illuminated 
by a light from heaven—an angel healed the complaint by 
touching his foot. His disciples came at daybreak, and 
found him now tranquil and in prayer. 

At length the hour of his departure really approached. 
The account of the last days is preserved with great care. 
On Sunday the 29th of August, an hour before Monday, 
he suddenly fell into a death-like sleep, which lasted 
to Wednesday. On the last day of August and first 
of September an intolerable heat came on, which burnt 
everything up. Suddenly, however, the heat cooled, an 
invigorating breeze arose, a dew moistened the ground, 
the flowers lifted themselves up, and the herbs spread fra- 
grance around. In the ninth hour of Wednesday, when 
all his disciples had gathered round him, he chose two of 
them to be leaders of the rest, and commended them to 
the Divine protection. Then he raised himself up, bowed 
three times, and looked towards heaven. In the meantime 
the assembled people called out for his blessing. He 
turned himself towards all the four quarters of the hea- 
vens, lifted up his hands, and uttered the blessing thrice. 
As this occurred, his disciples approached him anew, took 
hold of his hand, as children the hand of a dying father, 
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and said, “‘ Master! bless thy servants! we beseech thy 
Lord that he will fulfil thy desire and take thee to himself, 
as thou hast besought it of him.” Then he took the two 
selected disciples by their hands, and commanded them to 
exercise mutual love, and a care over their fellow dis- 
ciples. Then he committed them, still with hands lifted 
up to heaveu, to the Lord. When he had again directed 
his eyes to heaven, he struck with his right hand thrice 
upon his breast, bowed himself, laid his head on the 
shoulders of his attached disciples, and gave up the ghost. 
The two chosen disciples closed his eyes, and the surround- 
ing people fixed their mourning gaze upon him.—(Pp. 117, 
118.) 

The bishops then ascended the Pillar, took off his 
clothes, let his body down in the midst of Psalms, and laid 
it out upon a bier beneath an altar near the Pillar. For 
four days the body lay exposed, and was not the least 
changed—appearing only to sleep. On Monday the 7th 
of September, the procession was put in motion towards 
Antioch. ‘The coffin was borne by Bishops as far as 
Schich, four thousand paces from the Mandra. Here it 
was put on a carriage and escorted by soldiers and magis- 
trates; on the whole line of passage people of all ranks 
and ages streamed forth to pay honour to the remains. 
He was finally laid in state in the midst of a profusion of 
spices and magnificence in the great Church built by Con- 
stantine. The Emperor Leo I. wished to have the body 
brought to Constantinople, as the capital of that Empire 
which Symeon had adorned and blessed, but the tears and 
entreaties of the inhabitants of Antioch prevailed, and it 
remained amongst them. The Mandra long continued to 
be a favourite place of pilgrimage. 
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Art. IL.—DAVID COPPERFIELD, AND 
PENDENNIS. 


The Personal History of David Copperfield. By Charles 
Dickens. London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bou- 
verie Street. 1850. 

The History of Pendennis : his Fortunes and Misfortunes, his 
Friends and his Greatest Enemy. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray. London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, 
Bouverie Street. 1849. 


As the ordinary conversation of the day abounds in com- 
parisons between the authors whose recent performances 
furnish the subject-matter of this article, and who delight 
to clothe themselves in the somewhat typical vestures of 
green and yellow leaves, we likewise shall treat of them 
together. And in truth they afford materials enough 
sometimes for parallel, and sometimes for very strong con- 
trast. As is the case with most eminent writers of the ob- 
jective class, the general form of the works of both seems 
to have been that dictated by the tastes of their time, and 
adapted to secure the greatest number of immediate lis- 
teners. Without implying any comparison of merit, it is 
certain thatthe same turn of mind which placed Homer 
among minstrels, Shakespeare among playwrights, and 
Scott among the writers of three-volume novels, has led 
Dickens and Thackeray to employ themselves in writing 
serial tales. In all, the predominant tendency is to exhibit 
an endless variety of men and women with all their environ- 
ments about them, and in the stir of complicated action ;—to 
exhibit them, not by abstract description, and not in masses, 
but by giving their very words and gestures as used in prac- 
tical life, and therefore necessarily to present them as indivi- 
duals any one of whom might have been made the centre 
of theinfinite universe around. Writers of this class have 
generally been men of high artistic powers ; they have been 
able to combine with their variety and their minuteness, a 
certain breadth of effect and unity of plan. As the dramatic 
form necessitates a greater degree of this combination than 
any other, its adoption scems to afford the best artistic train- 
ing, and to secure the best field for the display of consum- 
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mate creative genius. The serial tale, on the other hand, is 
probably the lowest artistic form yet invented ; that, namely, 
which affords the greatest excuse for unlimited departures 
from dignity, propriety, consistency, completeness, and 
proportion. Init, wealth is too often wasted in reckless and 
riotous profusion, and poverty is concealed by mere superficial 
variety, caricature, violence, andconfused bustle. Nine-tenths 
of its readers will never look at it or think of it as a whole. 
A level number, however necessary to the development of the 
story, will be thrown aside like a flat article in a newspaper. 
No fault will be found with the introduction of any cha- 


racter or any incident however extravagant or irrelevant, if 


it will amuse for an hour the lounger in the coffee-room or 


the traveller by railway. With whatever success men of 


genius may be able to turn this form to their highest 
purposes, they cannot make it a high form of art, nor can 
their works in that kind ever stand in the first class of the 
products of the imagination. In very many cases the diffi- 
culties attending a mode of writing are no unfair measure 
of its capabilities ; but then they must be difficulties which, 
when once well overcome, are not merely neutralized and 
rendered harmless, but actually add strength, richness or re- 
finement to the work in hand. Of this latter class are the 
difficulties of a subtle metre, a varied plot, the exclusion of 
inferior aids (as description and disquisition are excluded 
from dramas), and an elaborate compactness and polish of 
style. Lycidas, the School for Scandal, Hamlet, and the 
Rape of the Lock, are instances in point. But to achieve 
completeness in spite of astraggling form, or dignity in spite 
of a trifling one, though it may show the power of the author, 
involves a waste of power and consequentdeterioration of art. 
Thewaste carries withit its own sure retribution, and thus al- 
though we are of opinion that David Copperfield is a signal 
triumph over the disadvantages of a bad form, we do not 
believe that this will or ought to give to it the rank of a 
classic, or that those who read it for the first time in a col- 
lected shape will bear any appreciable proportion to those 
who have read it as it was coming out, or that its highest 
qualities will ever be very widely recognised. No blame to 
the author for this. He who has the instinct to pour forth 
such multitudinous and multiform images of man’s life, and 
in such prolific haste as Dickens and Thackeray, must have 
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his veins full to bursting with the life of his own age, for 
any one otherwise constituted is quickly exhausted; and 
we think that such a man will take his general forms as 
the spirit of his time putsthem into his hand. The modern 
epic, the modern Elizabethan play, the modern historical 
painting, have an academical, imitative look, which stamps 
their producers as the scholars, not the younger brethren 
of those who are on all hands admitted to have been born to 
the manner. 

David Copperfield and Pendennis are both men who have 
left the beaten paths of the professions to devote themselves 
to literature. Copperfield, a neglected orphan sprung from 


— 


not the highest grade of the reputable middle class, who early 
in life passes into the care of a kindly but eccentric female 
relative, is again thrown upon his own exertions by the 
misfortunes of his benefactress ; and after beginning life as 
a parliamentary reporter, gradually works his way to a good 
place among writers of fiction. Pendennis, the dandyfied 
son of a Bath apothecary who has achieved the ambition 
of his life in marrying a lady of birth and beauty though 
in reduced circumstances, and retiring to the position of 
A a very small squire, is sent to college after his father’s death, 

with an allowance a great deal too large for his real position 
and wants. With this false start in life, having the notions 
and carrying the port of a squire of high degree, and being 
sufficiently endowed with a discursive literary taste and 
faculty to fancy himself and to persuade others to fancy 
him a genius, he loses the poetical prize, (which ali his 
friends attribute to the injustice of the Examiners,) and is 
plucked for his degree. He has in the course of his three 
years, besides spending an allowance of some £450 a-year 

contracted debts to the amount of between £600 and £700 ; 
which debts were incurred, not for vicious indulgences, but 
by reason of a varied taste for a great many things, such as 
dandyism, expensive hospitalities, riding, bookbinding, and 
fine engravings, in no one of which alone was he half so 
extravagant as many of his compeers. His debts are paid 
out of the fortune of a fair orphan protégée of his mother’s 
(one Miss Laura Bell) at her own request, and Pendennis 
is sent to London to read for the Bar with £200 in his 
pocket. By great good luck he falls in at a Temple Dinner 

with George “"W arrington, a man who was leaving college 
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when Pendennis was a freshman, and who had left that sort 
of tradition behind him of his prowess intellectual, convivial, 
and athletic, which we fancy exists in all schools and colleges 
respecting one or another giant of a semimythical pre- 
ceding age. Into the chambers of Warrington, then a 
briefless barrister, Pendennis is inducted, reads a little law, 
and sees agreat deal of rough London life. "When Pendennis’ 
uncle the major, an old buck of St. James’s Stre et, redolent 
of the fragrant memory of Brummel and the Regency , Was 
first introduced to Warrington in his chambers, “ he was 
dressed in a ragged old shooting jacket, and had a bristly 
blue beard. He was drinking beer like a coalheaver, and yet 
you couldn’t but perceive he was a gentleman.” A gentle- 
man he was to the backbone, and he does much to redeem 
the tone of Mr. Thackeray’s book, and to prevent us from 
regarding it with so much repugnance as we should in his 
abse nee. To this friend, Pendennis for the first time con- 
fides his real resources when he has changed the last £5 
note of his £200. We extract the conversation which takes 
place. 


*** Inpecuniosity will do you good,’ Pen’s friend said, knocking 
out the ashes at the end of the narration; ‘I don’t know anything 
more wholesome for a man—for an honest man, mind you—for 
another, the medicine loses its effect—than a state of tick. It is an 
alterative and a tonic; it keeps your moral man in a perpetual state 
of excitement: as a man who is riding at a fence, or has his op- 
ponent’s single stick before him, is forced to look his obstacle stea- 
dily in the face, and braces himself to repulse or overcome it, a little 
necessity brings out your pluck if you have any, and nerves you to 
grapple with fortune. You will discover what a number of things 
you can do without when you have no money to buy them. You 
won't want new gloves and varnished boots, eau de Cologne, and 
cabs to ride in. You have been bred up as a molly-coddle, Pen, and 
spoilt by the women. A single man who has health and brains, and 
can’t find a livelihood in the world, doesn’t deserve to stay there. 
Let him pay his last halfpenny and jump over Waterloo Bridge. 
Let him steal a leg of mutton and be transported and get out of the 
country—he is not fit to live init. Dixi; I have spoken. Give 
another pull at the pale ale.’ 

*** You have certainly spoken; but how is one to live?’ said Pen. 
‘There is beef and bread in plenty in England, but you must pay 
for it with work or money. And who will take my work? and 
what work can I do?’ 
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* Warrington burst out laughing. ‘ Suppose we advertise in the 
Times,’ he said, ‘ for an usher’s place at a classical and commercial 
academy—aA gentleman, B.A. of St. Boniface College, Oxbridge, 
and who was plucked for his degree—’ 

*** Confound you,’ cried Pea. 

*« «__Wishes to give lessons in classics and mathematics, and the 
rudiments of the French language; he can cut hair, attend to the 
younger pupils, and play a second on the piano with the daughters 
of the principal. Address A. P., Lamb Court, Temple.’ 

*** Go on,’ said Pen, growling. 

*** Men take to all sorts of professions. Why, there is your friend 
Bloundell—Bloundell is a professional blackleg, and travels the con- 
tinent, where he picks up young gentlemen of fashion and fleeces 
them. There is Bob O’Toole, with whom I was at school, who drives 
the Ballynafad mail now, and carries honest Jack Finucane’s own 
correspondence to that city. I knowa man, sir, a doctor’s son, like 
—well, don’t be angry, I meant nothing offensive—a doctor’s son, 
I say, who was walking the hospitals here, and quarrelled with his 
governor on questions of finance, and what did he do when he came 
to his last five pound note? he let his mustachios grow, went into 
a provincial town, where he announced himself as Professor Spineto, 
chiropodist to the Emperor of all the Russias, and by a happy opera- 
tion on the editor of the country newspaper, established himself in 
practice, and lived reputably for three years. He has been reconciled 
to his family, and has now succeeded to his father’s gallypots.’ 

“* Hang gallypots,’ cried Pen. ‘I can’t drive a coach, cut corns, 
or cheat at cards. There’s nothing else you propose.’ 

«Yes; there ’s our own correspondent,’ Warrington said. ‘ Every 
man has his secrets, look you. Before you told me the story of your 
money-matters, I had no idea but that you were a gentleman of fortune, 
for, with your confounded airs and appearance, anybody would sup- 
pose you to be so. From what you tell me about your mother’s 
income, it is clear that you must not lay any more hands on it. You 
can’t go onspunging upon the women. You must pay off that trump 
of a girl. Laura is her name ?—here is your health, Laura !—and 
carry ahod rather than ask for a shilling from home.’ 

*** But how earn one?’ asked Pen. 

“* How do I live, think you?’ said the other. ‘On my younger 
brother’s allowance, Pendennis? I have secrets of my own, my boy ;’ 
and here Warrington’s countenance fell. ‘{ made away with that 
allowance five years ago; if I had made away with myself a little 
time before, it would have been better. I have played off my own bat, 
ever since. I don’t want much money. When my purse is out | 
go to work and fill it, and then lie idle like a serpent or an Indian 
until I have digested the mass. Look, | begin to feel empty,’ 
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Warrington said, and showed Pen a long lean purse, with but a few 
sovereigns at one end of it. 

“« « But how do you fill it?’ said Pen. 

“<*T] write,’ said Warrington. ‘I don’t tell the world that I do so,’ 
he added, with a blush. ‘I do not choose that questions should be 
asked : or, perhaps, I am an ass, and don’t wish it to be said that 
George Warrington writes for bread. But I write in the Law Re- 
views : look here, these articles are mine.’ And he turned over some 
sheets. ‘I write in a newspaper now and then, of which a friend 
of mine is editor.’ And Warrington going with Pendennis to the club 
one day, called fora file of the ‘Dawn,’ and pointed with his finger 
silently to one or two articles, which Pen read with delight. He 
had no difficulty in recognising the style afterwards—the strong 
thoughts and curt periods, the sense, the satire aud the scholar- 
ship. 

***T am not up to this,’ said Pen, with a genuine admiration of his 
friend’s powers. ‘I know very little about politics or history, War- 
rington ; and have but a smattering of letters. I can’t fly upon such 
a wing as yours.’ 

*** But you can on your own, my boy, which is lighter, and soars 
higher, perhaps,’ the other said, good-naturedly. ‘ Those little scraps 
and verses which I have seen of yours, show me, what is rare in these 
days, a natural gift, sir. You needn’t blush, you conceited young 
jackanapes. You have thought so yourself any time these ten years. 
You have got the sacred flame—a little of the real poetical fire, sir, 
I think ; and all our oil-lamps are nothing, compared to that, though 
ever so well trimmed. You are a poet, Pen, my boy,’ and so speak- 
ing, Warrington stretched out his broad hand, and clapped Pen on 
the shoulder. 

“ Arthur was so delighted that the tears came into hiseyes. ‘ How 
kind you are to me, Warrington!’ he said. 

***] like you, old boy,’ said the other. ‘I was dev’lish lonely in 
chambers, and wanted somebody, and the sight of your honest face 
somehow pleased me. I liked the way you laughed at Lowton— 
that poor good little snob. And, in fine, the reason why I cannot 
tell—but so it is, young’un. 1’m alone in the world, sir; and I 
wanted some one to keep me company ;’ and a glance of extreme 
kindness and melancholy passed out of Warrington’s dark eyes. 

** Pen was too much pleased with his own thoughts to perceive the 
sadness of the friend who was complimenting him. ‘Thank you, 
Warrington,’ he said,‘ thank you for your friendship to me, and— 
and what you say about me. I fave often thought Iwas a poet. I 
will be one—I think I am one, as you say so, though the world 
mayn’t. Is it—is it the Ariadne in Naxos which you liked (I was 
only eighteen when I wrote it), or the Prize Poem ?’ 
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“ Warrington burst into a roar of laughter. ‘ Why, you young goose,’ 
he yelled out— of all the miserable weak rubbish I ever tried, ‘Ariadne 
in Naxos is the most mawkish and disgusting. The Prize Poem is 
so pompous and feeble, that I’m positively surprised, sir, it didn’t 
get the medal. You don’t suppose that you are a serious poet, do 
you, and are going to cut out Milton and A’schylus? Are vou set- 
ting up to be a Pindar, you absurd little tom-tit, and fancy you have 
the strength and pinion which the Theban eagle bear, sailing with 
supreme dominion through the azure fields of air? No, my boy, I 
think you can write a magazine article, and turn out a pretty copy of 
verses ; that’s what I think of you.’ 

*** By Jove!’ said Pen, bouncing up and stamping his foot, ‘I'll 
show you that I am a better man than you think for.’ 

** Warrington only laughed the more, and blew twenty-four puffs 
rapidly out of his pipe by way of reply to Pen.” 


Thanks to Warrington’s pushing, Pen’s light literature 
is taken and paid for by the publishers of annuals, and he 
is finally installed in the literary department of a new 
journal, writes a novel occasionally, and nets £400 a-year. 
He pays off by degrees the money advanced to him by his 
fair creditor, but instead of falling in love with her, he gets 
captivated by a susceptible little porter’s daughter, with 
whom he falls in at Vauxhall one hot long vacation, when 
every body is out of town. After a little dallying with 
temptation he resolves to fly from it, but in walking and 
smoking down his incipient passion throws himself into a 
fever. The poor smitten little maid comes to nurse him 
in his delirium till she is turned out of doors without 
inquiry or hearing by his mother and Laura, and falls 
ill herself. She, howev er, recovers, and marries a medical 
student with plenty of coarseness and not much besides. 
Pen too gets well, and finding that his uncle is determined 
to marry him to a former flirt, the daughter by a previous 
marriage of a kind, vulgar Calcutta lady, married to a 
thorough blackguard of a baronet, and that he is on that 
arrangement to come into parliament for the baronet’s 
borough, and have a good fortune with his wife, consents 
to do his part. His thoughts and views at this crisis of his 
life will be best set forth by quoting another conversation 
between him and Warrington. 


Our friend had arrived in London on that day only, though but 
for a brief visit, and having left some fellow-travellers at an hotel to 
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which he had conveyed them from the West, he hastened to the Cham- 
bers in Lamb Court, which were basking in as much sun as chose tovisit 
that dreary but not altogether comfortless building. Freedom stands 
in lieu of sunshine in Chambers; and Templars grumble, but take 
their ease in theirInn. Pen’s domestic announced to him that War- 
rington was in Chambers too, and, of course, Arthur ran up to his 
friend’s room straightway, and found it, as of old, perfumed with the 
pipe, and George once more at work at his newspapers and reviews. 
The pair greeted each other with the rough cordiality which young 
Englishmen use one to another: and which carries a great deal 
of warmth and kindness under its rude exterior. Warrington smiled 
and took his pipe out of his mouth, and said, ‘ Well, young one!’ 
Pen advanced and held out his hand, and said, ‘ How are you, old 
boy?’ And so this greeting passed between two friends who had not 
seen each other for months. Alphonse and Frédéric would have 
rushed into each other’s arms and shrieked Ce don caeur! ce cher 
Alphonse ! over each other’s shoulders. Max and Wilhelm would 
have bestowed half a dozen kisses, scented with Havannah, upon 
each other’s mustachios. ‘ Well, young one!’ ‘ How are you, old boy?’ 
is what two Britons say : after saving each other’s lives, possibly, the 
day before. To-morrow they will leave off shaking hands, and only 
wag their heads at one another as they come to breakfast. Each 
has for the other the very warmest confidence and regard: each 
would share his purse with the other: and hearing him attacked 
would break out in the loudest and most enthusiastic praise of his 
friend ; but they part with a mere Good-bye, they meet with a mere Hows 
d’you-do, and they don’t write to each other in the interval. Curious 
modesty, strange stoical decorum of English friendship! ‘ Yes, we are 
not demonstrative like those confounded foreigners,’ says Hardman ; 
who not only shows no friendship but never felt any all his life long. 

*** Been in Switzerland?’ says Pen. ‘Yes,’ says Warrington. 
* Couldn’t find a bit of tobacco fit to smoke till we came to 
Strasburg, where I got some caporal.’ ‘The man’s mind is full, very 
likely, of the great sights which he has seen, of the great emotions 
with which the vast works of nature have inspired it. But his en- 
thusiasm is too coy to show itself, even to his closest friends, and he 
veils it with a cloud of tobacco. He will speak more fully on con- 
fidential evenings however, and write ardently and frankly about that 
which he is shy of saying. The thoughts and experience of his 
travel will come forth in his writings ; as the learning, which he never 
displays in talk, enriches his style with pregnant allusion and bril- 
liant illustration, colours his generous eloquence, and points his 
wit. 

“ The elder gives a rapid account of the places which he has visited in 
his tour. He has seen Switzerland, North Italy, and the Tyrol— 
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he has come home by Vienna and Dresden, and the Rhine. He 
speaks about these places in a shy sulky voice, as if he had rather not 
mention them at all, and as if the sight of them had rendered him 
very unhappy. The outline of the elder man’s tour thus gloomily 
sketched out, the young one begins to speak. He has been in the 
country—very much bored—canvassing—uncommonly slow—he is 
here for a day or two, and going on to—to the neighbourhood of 
Tunbridge Wells, to some friends—that will be uncommonly slow, too. 
How hard it is to make an Englishman acknowledge that he is happy! 

“ ¢ And the seat in Parliament, Pen? Have you made it all right ?” 
asks Warrington. 

*** All right,—as soon as Parliament meets and a new writ can 
be issued, Clavering retires, and I step into his shoes,’ says Pen. 

“¢ And under which king does Bezonian speak or die?’ asked 
Warrington. ‘ Do we come out as Liberal Conservative, or as Govern- 
ment man, or on our own hook ?’ 

«Hem! There are no politics now ; every man’s politics, at least, 
are pretty much the same. Ihave not got acres enough to make 
me a Protectionist ; nor could I be one, I think, if I had all the land in 
the county. I shall go pretty much with Government, and in ad- 
vance of them upon some social questions which I have been getting 
up during the vacation ;—don’t grin, you old Cynic, I have been 
getting up the Blue Books, and intend to come out rather strong on 
the Sanitary and Colonisation questions.’ 

““* We reserve to ourselves the liberty of voting against Govern- 
ment, though we are generally friendly. We are, however, friends of 
the people avant tout. We give lectures at the Clavering Institute, 
and shake hands with the intelligent mechanics. We think the 
franchise ought to be very considerably enlarged ; at the same time we 
are free to accept office some day, when the House has listened to 
a few crack speeches from us, and the Administration perceives our 
merit.’ 

«©*«T am not Moses,’ said Pen, with, as usual, somewhat of melan- 
choly in his voice. ‘I have no laws from Heaven to bring down to 
the people from the mountain. I don’t belong to the mountain at 
all, or set up to be a leader and reformer of mankind. My faith 
is not strong enough for that; nor my vanity, nor my hypocrisy, 
greatenough. I will tell no lies, George, that I promise you ; and do 
no more than coincide in those which are necessary and pass current, 
and can’t be got in without recalling the whole circulation. Give a 
man at least the advantage of his sceptical turn. If I find a good thing 
to say in the House, I will say it ; a good measure, I will support it ; a 
fair place, I will take it, and be glad of my luck. But I would no 
more flatter a great man than a mob ; and now you know as much 
about my politics as I do. What call have I to be a Whig? 
Whiggism is not a divine institution. Why not vote with the Liberal 
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Conservatives? They have done for the nation what the Whigs 
would never have done without them. Who converted both ?—the 
Radicals and the country outside. 1 think the Morning Post is often 
right, and Punch isoften wrong. I don’t profess a call, but take 
advantage of a chance. Parlons d’autre chose, 

“« The next thing at your heart, after ambition, is love, I suppose?” 
Warrington said. ‘ How have our young loves prospered ? Are we 
going to change our condition, and give up our chambers? Are you 
going to divorce me, Arthur, and take unto yourself a wife ?” 

““*T suppose so. She is very good-natured and lively. She sings, 
and she don’t mind smoking. She ‘ll have a fair fortune— I don’t 
know how much—but my uncle augurs everything from the Begum’s 
generosity, and says that she will come down very handsomely. 
And I think Blanche is dev’lish fond of me,’ said Arthur, with a sigh. 

«That means that we accept her caresses and her money.’ 

* « Haven’t we said before that life was a transaction?’ Pendennis 
said. ‘I don’t pretend to break my heart about her. I have told her 
pretty fairly what my feelings are—and—and have engaged myself 
to her. And since I saw her last, and for the last two months espe- 
cially, whilst I have been in the country, I think she has been 
growing fonder and fonder of me ; and her letters to me, and espe- 
cially to Laura, seem to show it. Mine have been simple enough 
—noraptures, no vows, you understand —but looking upon the thing 
as an affaire faite ; and not desirous to hasten or defer the completion.’ 

«And Laura? how is she ?? Warrington asked frankly. 

Laura, George,’ said Pen, looking his friend hard in the face 
—‘by Heaven, Laura is the best, and noblest, and dearest girl the 
sun ever shone upon.’ His own voice fell as he spoke: it seemed 
as if he could hardly utter the words: he stretched out his hand to 
his comrade, who took it and nodded his head. 

“«* Have you only found out that now, young ’un ?’ Warrington 
said, after a pause. 

“ «Who has not learned things too late, George?’ cried Arthur, 
in his impetuous way, gathering words and emotion as he went on. 
‘Whose life is not a disappointment? Who carries his heart 
entire to the grave without a mutilation? I never knew anybody 


coe 


who was happy quite: or who has not had to ransom himself out of 


the hands of Fate with the payment of some dearest treasure or 
other. Lucky if we are left alone afterwards, when we have paid 
our fine, and if the tyrant visits us no more. Suppose I have found 
out that I have lost the greatest prize in the world, now that it can’t be 
mine—that for years I had an angel under my tent, and let her go ? 
—ain I the only one—ah, dear old boy,am I the onlyone? And do 
you think my lot is easier to bear because I own that I deserve it? 
She ’s gone from us. God’s blessing be with her! She might have staid, 
and I lost her; it’s like Undine: isn’t it, George ?’ 
‘««* She was in this room once,’ said George. 
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* He saw her there—he heard the sweet low voice—he saw the 
sweet smile and eyes shining so kindly—the face remembered so 
fondly—thought of in what night-watches—blest and loved always— 
gone now! A glass that had held a nosegay—a bible with Helen’s 
handwriting—were all that were left him of that brief flower of his 
life. Say it is a dream: say it passes: better the recollection of a 
dream than an aimless waking from a blank stupor. 

** The two friends sate in silence awhile, each occupied with his own 
thoughts and aware of the other’s. Pen broke it presently, by say- 
ing that he must go and seek for his uncle, and report progress to 
the old gentleman. The Major had written in a very bad humour : 
the Major was getting old ‘TI should like to see you in Parliament, 
and snugly settled with a comfortable house and an heir to the name 
before I make my bow. Show me these,’ the Major wrote, and 
then let old Arthur Pendennis make room for the younger fellows ; 
he has walked the Pall Mall pavé long enough.’ 

*‘*« There is a kindness about the old heathen,’ said Warrington. 
‘ He cares for somebody besides himself, at least for some other part 
of himself besides that which is buttoned into his own coat ;—for you 
and your race. He would like to see the progeny of the Pendennises 
multiplying and increasing’, and hopes that they may inherit the land. 
The old patriarch blesses you from the club window of Bays’s, and 
is carried off and buried under the flags of St. James’s Church, in 
sight of Piccadilly, and the cab-stand, and the carriages going to the 
levee. It is an edifying ending.’ 

*«*' The new blood I bring into the family,’ mused Pen, ‘ is rather 
tainted. If I had chosen, I think my father-in-law Amory would 
not have been the progenitor I should have desired for my race ; nor 
my grand{ather-in-law Snell; nor our oriental ancestors. By the 
way, who was Amory? Amory was lieutenant of an Indiaman. 
Blanche wrote some verses about him, about the storm, the mountain 
wave, the seaman’s grave, the gallant father, and that sort of thing. 
Amory was drowned commanding a country ship between Calcutta 
and Sydney; Amory and the Begum weren’t happy together. She 
has been unlucky in her selection of husbands, the good old lady, 
for, between ourselves, a more despicable creature than Sir Francis 
Clavering, of Clavering Park, Baronet, never-————’_ ‘ Never legis- 
lated for his country,’ broke in Warrington; at which Pen blushed 
rather.” 

It turns out that the heiress’s father is a convict who is 
still living, and that the major has employed his know- 
ledge of these facts to frighten the baronet into giving up 
his borough, and has cajoled the baronet’s wife into in- 
creasing her daughter’s fortune by making a merit of his 
secrecy. Pendennis discovers this conspiracy, and repu- 
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diates the unclean gains destined for him; but although he 
has also discovered that his heart belongs to Laura, he con- 
siders himself bound to take Blanche without the advan- 
tages which had made him seek her hand. She, however, 
being bad in grain, has meanwhile thrown him over for a 
vealthier lover, and he returns to Laura’s feet, and is 
himself returned for the old borough by the indefatigable 
canvassing of the og porter’s daughter in her ma- 
tronly character of Mrs. Sam Huxter, the country sur- 
geon’s wife. 

Such is the main thread of the history of Pendennis : 
many others go to make up the variegated skein. In this 
panoramic style of writing numberless characters pass 
before the eye, and numberless openings through which 
glimpses of their lives are discerned are made by single 
dashes of the pen. The manner in which both Thackeray 
and Dickens people their canvass, the cloud of persons who 
are watching the action of the story, touching it at detached 
points, or merely subjected to the observation of the actors, 
and the way in which that cloud resolves itself into touches, 
each quivering with its own distinctive individual life, cha- 
racterize very peculiarly the genius of both authors. It 
is this wonderful affluence of creative power which will give 
them a place in the motley history of modern imaginative 
literature above that of many producers of more complete 
works of art. While we may well experience some appre- 
hension and regret on considering how plainly their works 
bear the marks of an unquiet and chaotic time, they are 
entitled to respect as representing the indigenous epic 
and dramatic genius of our country at the present day. 
In David Copperfield, the landlord and landlady of the 
public house where the homeless child called for a glass of 
“the Genuine Stunning,” the good-natured, careless Mr. 
Quinion, with his occasional attempts to distinguish poor 
David from his enforced companions, and his occasional 
present of a shilling, “ always spent in a dinner or a tea,” 
and the hardheaded, diligent, frank parliament-man of 
family, Pynsent, in Pendennis ; and Lady Fogey giving her- 
self the airs of criticising Lady Rockminster’s protégée, and 
innumerable other men and women in both books, are as 
much real, living, speaking human beings as any of the 
heroes and heroines ; and yet they are mentioned so paren- 
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thetically, and their insignificance in the plot is so evident, 
that they never distract the reader’s attention. Nor is 
this the result of a mere trick of giving effective single 
touches. Both Dickens and Thackeray have created per- 
sonages who have become so much parts of our every-day 
life that we almost forget that they have no real existence. 
Who would be surprised if he met Mr. Pickwick sunning 
himself at Dulwich, or Mr. Brownlow turning over the books 
at a Clerkenwell stall? Who would not feel that he was 
accosted by an old friend if honest and able George War- 
rington clapped him on the back in Inner Temple Lane ? 
We do not believe that this could be said in anything like 
the same extent of any other writer since Scott. We may 
feel as if it would be so while we read the works of others, 
but the impression is comparatively transient. Let it not 
be supposed that the difference is due to the more artistic 
forms of composition which other writers select, and that the 
perfect appropriateness of their characters where they occur 
will account for our never thinking of them in any other 
connection. Jonathan Oldbuck, and Saunders Fairford, and 
Geordie Heriot, are substantive images in our minds, and 
we habitually conceive of them as having existed both before 
and after the events which the great writer who most fully 
grasped the dramatic capabilities of the novel has seen fit 
to relate concerning them. It is the same with Hamlet, 
with Falstaff and with Beatrice. The authors who can pro- 
duce this effect are men deeply imbued with the actual 
life of their time, and pouring forth their images after a 
fashion to which they are thoroughly used—copying, adapt- 
ing and reflecting, and probably themselves glowing with 
the interests and excitements of a busy practical existence. 

In the creation and presentment of character, Dickens 
appears to have much the wider range of conception ; 
Thackeray to execute more naturally, simply and perfectly 
that which is within his more limited sphere. Dickens is 
perhaps too anxious to invest all ‘is characters with some 
particular interest or to distinguish them by some striking 
quality ; Thackeray is apt to weary us by his profusion of 
common-place people. Dickens marks his men and women 
by direct eccentricities of speech and person, and too seldom 
gives us the quict, easy, level flow of talk and action with 
which a true representation of life must to a great degree be 
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filled ; Thackeray astonishes us by the manner in which 
he contrives to give individuality to his persons without 
having recourse to much variety of type. Dickens seems 
to conceive deep and strong and original characters more 
easily than he puts into their mouths the words which they 
are tospeak ; Thackeray nevers attempts a character whom 
he cannot make to speak the language of an ordinary Lon- 
doner of some kind or other. But Thackeray has a fault 
closely connected with the tendencies which produce the 
effects that we have indicated. With scarcely an exception, 
his men and women are not only common-place, but utter 
weaklings, cased in conventionalities of every sort. It is 
difficult to point out particular instances in which they go 
very wrong from that cause. Perhaps the tendency of the 
exhibition is all the worse for this reason. He introduces 
us to nature it is true, but to nature in fetters. No artist 
“an give us more than a section of the Universe, but the 
greatest artists every now and then take us out of a close 
air, stifling alike whether it be loaded with perfumes or 
cigar smoke, into the free breezes of heaven, and in their 
works as in real life we are made to feel that it is our own 
fault if we ever pass any long time without tasting that in- 
vigorating breath. Itis not so with Thackeray. A helpless 
sense of oppression haunts us all through his books. Even 
his powerful characters are for the most part as high-fed as 
they are naturally full-blooded, and they are very few. 
His men and women, refined or gross, frank or deceitful, are 
all presented as hardened, fixed, moulded, by the circum- 
stances of society, and the sigh of the blase sentimentalist 
or the sneer of hopeless and impotent pride, is too often the 
sole remembrancer vouchsafed to us of the lofty realities 
in which each can live if he chooses. 
Mr. Thackeray in his preface to Pendennis says :— 


‘“‘ Even the gentlemen of our age—this is an attempt to describe 
one of them, no better nor worse than most educated men—even these 
we cannot show as they are with the notorious foibles and selfishness of 
their lives and their education. Since the author of Tom Jones was 
buried, no writer of fiction among us has been permitted to depict to his 
utmost power a Man. We must drape him, and give him a certain con- 
ventional simper. Society will not tolerate the Natural in our Art. 
Many ladies have remonstrated and subscribers left me, because, in the 
course of the story, 1 described a young man resisting and affected 
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by temptation. My object was to say, that he had the passions to 
feel, and the manliness and generosity to overcome them. You 
will not hear—it is best to know it—what moves in the real world, 
what passes in society, in the clubs, colleges, news-rooms,—what is 
the life and talk of your sons. A little more frankness than is cus- 
tomary has been attempted in this story; with no bad desire on the 
writer’s part, it is hoped, and with no ill consequence to any reader. 
If truth is not always pleasant, at any rate truth is best, from what- 
ever chair—from those whence graver writers or thinkers argue, as 
from that at which the storyteller sits as he concludes his labour, 
and bids his kind reader farewell.” 


That is tosay in other words, “ Messicurs et Mesdames, 
your sons are either Pendennises or worse.” We assert 
that this is a libeland a mischievous libel. Pendennisisa 
natural character very well drawn, but if he were a fair 
specimen of the average young man of the present day, our 
hopes for the future well-being of the species would be at 
a low ebb indeed. His character is not the normal one: 
his softness, his refinement just keeping him from the 
grosser sins when on the verge of them ; his sentimental 
selfishness—all belong to a certain class, and to a class 
which is too large just now; but Mr. Thackeray attri- 
butes far too wide a prevalence to his faults, though it is 
true that they are prevalent and characteristic of a high 
state of civilization ; and he does not appear to see how 
much they detract from the value of his virtues. Many 
a better and more useful man has fallen into far more gross 
and palpable transgressions, but is held, and rightly held, 
to be a finer character, by reason of a healthy power of 
retrieving himself from his sins whatever they may be, 
whether gross or refined. No sensible person would find 
fault with the exhibition of a character “resisting temptation 
and affected by it”—no, nor yielding to it either. The 
thing to which we take exception is the exhibiting as the 
normal state of an educated man, of a character utterly 
without spring and elasticity to recover itself from the falls 
which it actually meets with, too refined and romantic for sin, 
but too weak for virtue, too enlightened to be enslaved by 
prejudice, but too effeminate to work out truth. This is 
what Mr. Thackeray has done in Pendennis. The opinions 
which we have quoted from the preface are not confined to 
it; they are insinuated throughout the whole work, and 
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in estimating their truth it must be remembered, that the 
character of Pendennis is so drawn as to leave the reader 
without any impression of his having really gained one whit 
more strength of character at the end of the book than he 
started with at the beginning. We do not ask for perfect 
characters or for unmixed characters in a true representa- 
tion of life; but we protest against the debilitating and 
disheartening assumption of a weak, nerveless, springless 
dilettantism, as a normal state which may be deplored 
indeed, but which can scarcely be avoided. 

Not only is Pendennis’ character exceptional ; his cir- 
cumstances are so likewise. He is left utterly without the 
discipline and the support which the necessity of making 
a livelihood in a regular way imposes upon most men. 
Himself one of the worst of the reputable products of an 
artificial civilization, he is thrown into one of the worst 
schools which the same state affords. But here again we 
have cause of quarrel with cur author. In a lively descrip- 
tion of Templars’ life occurs the following passage :— 


“On the other side of the third landing, where’ Pen and War- 
rington live, till long after midnight, sits Mr. Paley, who took the 
highest honours, and who is a fellowof his college, whowill sit and read 
and note cases until two o'clock in the morning; who will rise at 
seven and be at the pleader’s chambers as soon as they are open, wher 
he will work until an hour before dinner-time ; who will come home 
from Hall and read and note cases again until dawn next day, 
when perhaps Mr. Arthur Pendennis and his friend Mr. Warrington 
are returning from some of their wild expeditions. How differently 
employed Mr. Paley has been! He has not been throwing himself 
away; he has only been bringing a great intellect laboriously down 
to the comprehension of a mean subject, and in his fierce grasp of 
that, resolutely excluding from his mind all higher thoughts, all better 
things, all the wisdom of philosophers and historians, all the thoughts 
of poets ; all wit, fancy, reflection, art, love, truth altogether—so that 
he may master that enormous legend of the law, which he proposes 
to gain his livelihood by expounding. Warrington and Paley had 
been competitors for university honours in former days, and had run 
cach other hard ; and everybody said now that the former was wasting 
his time and energies, whilst all people praised Paley for his industry. 
There may be doubts, however, as to which was using his time best. 
The one could afford time to think, and the other never could. The 
one could have sympathies and do kindnesses ; and the other must 
needs be always selfish. He could not cultivate a friendship or do 
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a charity, or admire a work of genius, or kindle at the sight of beauty 
or the sound of a sweet song—he had no time, and no eyes for 
anything but his law-books. All was dark outside his reading 
lamp. Love, and Nature, and Art (wh ch is the expression of our 
praise and sense of the beautiful world of God), were shut out from 
him. And ashe turned off his lonely lamp at night, he never thought 
but that he had spent the day profitably, and went to sleep alike 
thankless and remorseless. But he shuddered when he met his old 
companion Warrington on the stairs, and shunned him as one that 
was doomed to — 

“Tt may have been the sight of that cadaverous ambition and 
self- -complace nt meanness, which showed itself in P aley’s ye llow face, 
and twinkled in his narrow eves, or it may have been a naturs al appe- 
tite for pleasure and jovi ality, ¢ f which it must be confessed Mr. Pen- 
dennis was exceedingly fond, which deterred that luckless youth from 
pursuing his designs upon the Bench or the Woolsack with the ardour 
or 1ather steadiness which is requisite in gentlemen who would climb 
to those seats of honour.”’ 


There are two or three notable fallacies here. It is 
hardly necessary to point out (indeed we think some apo- 
logetic observations in the preface must refer to things hke 

it), that to represent the energetic pursuit of one important 
b ranch of the work of the world as necessarily hostile to 
every perception of ‘‘Love, Nature and Art,’ and incom- 
patible with the duties of a good man and a good citizen, 
is clearly untrue. There may be too great engrossment in 
any one pursuit, but Mr. Paley might have been supporting 
his mother, while Mr. Pendennis was impoverishing his. 
The less evident fallacy to which we would here draw 
attention, consists in the implication which often occurs that 
Pendennis and Warrington were on a par in the nature of 
their pursuits, as lawyers and grocers are among themselves. 
Now the one was writing trifles for annuals and maga- 
zines, and reviewing books, which he only half read, in a 
flippant presumptuous way in a weekly paper; while the 
other was acting the part of an honest and strong-minded 
guide of public opinion, disciplining his mind by severe 
though intermittent study, and gaining his livelihood by 
supplying his readers with valuable facts and ideas on sub- 
jects which he understood better than they. Mr. Thackeray 
does not appear to have any superabundant respect for 
authorcraft in itself. Why then does he not point out those 
almost infinite differences in the nature and worth of its 
various branches, which prevent us from looking at it as 
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one profession; and why, since he assumes the office of 
moralizer as well as historian, does he not draw the reader’s 
attention to the effect which the disadvantages attaching 
to its lower walks, in respect both of intellectual and moral 
training, must have had upon his hero, whose peculiar 
defects could hardly have been placed in a worse situation 
for amendment? As it is, after disparaging the profes- 
sions, by comparing Paley with Warrington, he gives 
them a dishonest revenge by sneering at literature in the 
person of Pendennis. 

Anything but wholesome is the habit of mind which 
leads our author to admire unduly the passionate reck- 
lessness of very early youth, and to be almost insensible 
to the benefit while he sentimentalizes over the sadness 
of the changes which time works in the heart. When 
poor little Fanny the porter’s daughter is making herself 
happy in the belief that Pendennis loves her too well to 
intend her any harm, we are informed that “so he did, 
or so he would have loved her five years back perhaps, 
before the world had hardened the ardent and reckless 
boy—before he was ashamed of a foolish and imprudent 
passion, and strangled it, as poor women do their illicit 
children, not on account of the crime but of the shame, 
and from dread that the finger of the world should 
point to them.” Mr. Thackeray, who is ready enough to 
see the selfish elements which enter into the wisdom of 
mature life, does not see how essential that wisdom is to a 
really strong and valuable character. For healthily con- 
stituted minds, reflection and experience, while they restrain 
the extravagance of sentiment and fancy which are not 
ignoble at an earlier stage, strengthen and deepen the 
current of passion by banking it up, and give to the natural 
affections of the heart a value and significance far beyond 
anything which belongs to boyish sensibility. Pendennis, 
like so many others, was obliged to pass through the stage 
when susceptibility is still all alive and incautious, and has 
only half learnt thatitis no unerring guide to that which 
will satisfytheheart. Disappointment, repining, melancholy, 
are the natural incidents to that period of life, and it is often 
sicklied over with the hues of a mawkish sentimeutality. 
The antidote to these complaints is provided, however, in the 
scheme of things of which the malady is part. The work 
and struggles of life divert the mind from dwelling on itself, 
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and give occupation aud training alike to the intellect and 
the conscience. The dreamer merges in the man; he first 
feels the existence of realities (opvressively and painfully 
enough for some time), and then, as by slow degrees he 
masters them, he learns that the ideal of life cannot be 
snatched, must be worked out indeed with the sweat of his 
brow, but nevertheless has a real existence, and is attainable 
by the brave and true. Then will his affections, having 
found out that they need a home as well as a temple, come 
to discern that the home and the temple are one. Woe 
betide him if he regrets, and dreams, and plays the poetaster, 
instead of learning, and working, and battling. Better would 
it sometimes be, were an active glowing life to bring its 
more definite though less debilitating sins, with theirawaken- 
ing chastisements. Now Mr. Thackeray, while repudiating 
sentimentality in terms, seems apt to look at life from the 
point of view of an effeminate sentimentalist of two-and- 
twenty. He is always disheartened and aimless. His hero 
is a kind-hearted rather weak gentleman, with fine feelings 
and lively parts, brought up with wholly false notions of his 
own position, and ending by trading on his excitable fancy 
as a successful dabbler in light literature. This hero’s world 
is chiefly peopled with idle voluptuaries, with the more or 
less respectable hangers-on of the great, with blacklegs and 
sharpers of all descriptions; and he is doomed to walk in 
the light of chandeliers or under the shaded gas-lights of 
billiard rooms, far more often than in the sun. We do not 
say that the picture is untrue, or that it represents what 
ought not to be painted, but we do object to the author’s con- 
stant insinuations that he is painting human life in general 
instead of one unhealthy phase of it, and inculcating by his 
sneers a hopeless, sceptical fatalism. The error in the lines 
just quoted is obvious enough. Pendennis would neither 
have been better nor happier if he had mistaken his feelings 
towards the poor little portress for the passion which was 
to make his life happy. His misfortune was, not that he had 
lost his boyish recklessness, but the common oue that he was 
passing through that transition stage where boyish seusi- 
bility is only half schooled. We do not deny either the 
temptations or the meannesses of that time of life. But to 
teach young men by a running commentary on its history, 
alternately to weep over and to sneer at it, instead of doing 
their best to work through it, we hold to be eminently 
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mischievous. It may be said that we are laying too much 
stress on the moral effect produced by works of fiction. 
Byron was always asking whether anybody was ever made 
worse by reading a poem. Our answer would be in the 
affirmative. A work of fiction may seldom succeed in 
teaching a false doctrine, but it often inspires a false strain 
of feeling. It has animportant indirect effect of a peculiar 
kind, if everybody is reading it in the hurry of the world as 
serial tales’ are usually read. The works of men like 
Dickens and Thackeray powerfully influence the general 
tone of conversation. ‘Their pointed hits, not unfrequently 
their actual phrases, are taken up into common use. They 
range over the very ground which the men and women of 
every-d iy life are occupying; and they are so familiarly 

ead and referred to, that sentiments and feelings which are 
habitually met with in their writings are unconsciously 
adopted, not as men follow the opinions of their leaders 
and guides, but as they fall into the habits of mind current 
in the social circles in which they live. How many opinions 
have been formed by Mr. Dickens’s presentment of “a 
strong-minded woman.” 

Both the tales before us pursue an aim very often visible 
in the fictions of living authors—the delineation of the 
changes and fluxes of a character. The increased power of 
doing this is perhaps the greatest real artistic advantage 
which the tale possesses over the play. Scott seldom avails 
himself of it: unless in two or three exceptional cases like 
Waverley and Jeanie and Effie Deans, his characters do not 
appear really older at the end than they were at the be- 
ginning. ‘The truth however that “death does not change 
us more than life does,” seems to be practically felt by the 
more recent novelists, English and French. Like all newly- 
used truths, its applic ition is attended with certain dangers. 

‘There was some danger lest the readers of Scott should 
look on the fortunes and retributions of life, as amore simple, 
straightforward and visible conflict between the powers of 
light and darkness than they really are. The subtle psycho- 
logical activity of subsequent writers, on the other hand, is 
apt to entangle their readers in a variety of moral problems 
the suggestion of which in a half-solved state gives dimness 
aud uncertainty to their moral picture of life. Mr. 'Thacke- 
ray’s books are full of instances of this. Pendennis’ mother, 
when quite young, formed an attachment toa young clergy- 
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man who loved her, but was fettered, by a previous engage- 
ment, to a coarse-minded woman much older than himself. 
The story is told very briefly, and winds up thus :—“ Frank 
had one more interview with Helen; one more interview, 
where it was resolved that he was to do his duty; that is, 
to redeem his vow ; that is, to pay a debt cozened from him 
by a sharper ; that i is, to make two honest people miserable. 
So the two judged their duty to be, and they parted.” It 
is pretty evident that the historian has not at all made up 
his mind whether they were right or wrong, so he suggests 
the doubt in a disagreeable sneering tone much too familiar 
to him. Perhaps the chief reason why we call so many of 
the works of imagination produced in the present day 
“unhealthy,” is the self-consciousness of the beings which 
they depict. ‘Che books called moral, and those called im- 
moral, are alike vccupied with the actions, thoughts, and 
sensations of men and women, who are striving, not to act 
out their inmost selves, but to determine, throughout the 
details of action, what their inmost selves would really be 
about. There is a constant sense attending the r sader, 
of the preponderance of moral sensibility over moral vigour. 
We admit that fictions of the quality to which we refer, 
mirror but too truly one phase of our own daily life. They 
do not mirror the whole of it, or anything like the whole ; 
bunt in so far as they delineate modern society faithfully, 
they point to the existence of a morbid weakness of moral 
fibre, joined to or rather producing, an uncertainty of moral 
insight. This want of tonicity often cuts off persons of 
tender conscience from the practical class who do the work 
of the world. ‘A double-minded man is unstable in all his 
ways,” anja sensible man of practice would as soon think of 
following a blind guide as an uncertain one. The inspiration 
which is afloat yields no oracles to him. His forge is not 
warmed by its blaze, and if it is occasionally allowed to 
sparkle where he takes counsel with his fellows, it is regarded 
as akind of pyrotechnicdisplay and tolerated as a mereextrin- 
sic ornament of the real business in hand. Perhaps a meet- 
ing for the promotion of Peace is the best instance which we 
can give, as it is the first that occursto us. Itis painful to 
see how little the true relations and offices of the softer and 
the sterner parts of human nature are appreciated in such 
assemblies, and to hear the platitudes by which therighteous 
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struggles of brave men are practically discountenanced there. 
The feeble utterances are believed by no one who really exer- 
cises influence, but the false cry of “ Peace peace, where 
there is no peace,” is pressed into the service of Mammon, 
and too often tolerated and patronised when it should be 
quietly put aside as childish and effeminate—a vain babbling 
which darkens counsel hy words without knowledge. 
Remotely connected as these considerations may seem with 
our subject, they make us doubly impatient of any clever 
trifling with moral difficulties. Mr. Thackeray as an artist 
is not bound to moralize at all; but he does harm when he 
makes sceptical, sneering dashes at moral problems which 
he is not clear-sighted enough to solve. He seems to con- 
sider it a defect in his hero that, though it was not in his 
nature to be able to utter certain lies, he was “ not strong 
enough to protest against others, except with a polite sneer.” 
Why does not he himself adopt this tone? In such cases it is 
far better to be silent. No blessing ever attends a sneer, 
polite or otherwise. Ifa parody may be forgiven, we would 
say, 
‘It is twice cursed ; 
It curseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

Unlike honest indignation, it is the utterance of weakness 
and pride combined. Instead of subduing, it irritates ; and if 
if tells as it is meant, it awakens a self-contempt which leads 
farther from repentance and amendment than defiance 
itself. It rightly awakens resentment, for it cannot be other- 
wise than au impertinence and an irreverence. 

Mr. Thackeray’s way of dealing with the largest class of 
his amiable female personages affords an exhibition, on a 
large scale of that unhealthy incertitude of moral judgment 
from which he takes refuge in sneers. His women are 
usually either strong-minded or weak-minded, and the 
weak-minded are the more numerous. Ameliain “ Vanity 
Fair,” and Mrs. Pendennis, are pretty, soft-hearted women, 
with very little intellect, living wholly on their affections, 
and generally bestowing those affections on rather unworthy 
objects. Pious, tender, innocent, and bewildered by the 
ways of the world, they are in themselves interesting and 
pathetic characters delineated with fearful truth. But in 
one page they are exalted as the most angelic types of 
womanhood, which we opine they certainly are not ; in the 
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next they are sneered at as silly slaves. Throughout we 
find a sort of contemptuous fondness for them displayed by 
the author, which unpleasantly recalls the caresses of the 
harem. He has a clear right to choose for his heroines 
these tiny little trickling brooks of women, and to show us 
how warm and loving a nature may consist with an honest 
prefereiice of Mrs. Hemans to Shakspeare ; but to repre- 
sent the loves of a Sultan and a fair Circassian as the ordi- 
nary form of human affection, and to patronise and sneer at 
each in turn, involves many falsehoods, and degrades both man 
andwoman. Itis but just to say that in Pendennis we have 
one woman of another stamp in Laura, as lively, sensible, 
true-hearted, right-minded girl as one would wish to see ;— 
but then she hardly excites interest enough for « heroine. 
Mr. Thackeray’s running commentary on his own stories 
forms so peculiar a feature in his works, that we have been 
induced to examine it somewhat fully. Wedo not approve 
of much that he says and more that he hin‘s about his cha- 
racters ; but of the delicate and subtle power which he dis- 
plays in drawing the characters themselves, it would be 
difficult to speak too highly. He never puts inflated con- 
versation into their mouths except when he means to show 
them in their weakness. His men do not forget that 
dignified reserve, that retention of feeling as something too 
precious to be spilled in words, which he truly attributes to 
English gentlemen, and which he personifies, as he well may, 
in the alumni of English public schools and colleges. Too 
frequently assuming that men must drift helmlessly along, 
happy if they can keep to windward of actual delinquencies, 
he does not fail to give his disreputable characters their 
touches of kindly feeling. Indeed he treats the race of well- 
dressed scamps with more fairness than Mr. Dickens has 
always exhibited. Even his “great wicked lord” speeds 
the major with rough gooduature on his way to his nephew’s 
sick-bed, and can occasionally think compunct:ously of the 
time when George Gaunt was a boy not altogether lost. 
There is very little plot in his books. One does not see why 
he should not go on bringing out new numbers of the same 
work all his life, show the birth and rearing of his heroes’ 
children, and how they too live and die doing much the same 
sort of things as their fathers before them. A master in 
every department of colloquialism and slang, he yet per- 
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petually falls back ona pure, easy, idiomatic, English style. 
Everything which he does indeed is done without effort, 
and the crop of characters and events which spring up under 
his fluent pen, is something wonderful to behold. 

We turn with peculiar pleasure to “ David Copperfield,” 
because we are able to say of it that it affords ample evidence 
of the undiminished vigour of Mr. Dickens’s powers. There 
has been a general opinion, in which we have shared, that 
his later works have not been entitled to rank with ‘ Oliver 
Twiss” andits predecessors. There has been too much 
sentimentality (though not of a bad case), too much of the 
melodramatic and unnatural. If Mr. Thackeray gives us an 
overdose of selfishness, Mr. Dickens has heretofore treated us 
to toomuch Quixotism ; andwhat the former says of women, 
that they are always sacrificing themselves or somebody for 
somebody else’s sake, is strictly true of too large a propor- 
tion of the characters drawn by the latter. This spirit of 
gratuitous martyrdom was carried to a pitch of extreme 
absurdity in the “ Battle of Life,” where one of the heroines 
makes believe to elope with a man whom she does not love, 
in order to give her sister, who is by no means in a pining 
condition, the opportunity of marrying the man whom the 
fair runaway loves, aud by whom she is beloved. “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit” is very much the best of the later works pre- 
ceding “ David Copperfield ;” but “ Dombey and Son” was a 
sad falling off, and led many to despair of ever reading any- 
thing more from Mr. Dickens which was not either over- 
charged or caricatured. He seemed likewise to have had the 
misfortune to strike into a vein of fine writing, yielding 
whole pages which might have been read off into rather 
bombastic blank verse. At the same time he had acquired 
so strong a hold upon every one’s regard that his faults 
were very gently dealt with, and it is with something like a 
personal feeling of pleasure that we have read his present 
fresh, healthy book, marked with easy originality from be- 
ginning to end, and almost as free from the chief errors of 
his later style as the “ Pickwick Papers” themselves. 

The book, as everybody is aware, purports to be an auto- 
biography, and by the adoption of this difficult form of 
writing the author has secured a unity and completeness 
which we have never seen equalled in a serial tale. It is 
in truth a very fine specimen of constructive skill. Com- 
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plicated as the story is, and numerous as are the characters, 
all flows naturally from the mouth of the narrator, never 
leaving us to wonder how he got his information, and scarcely 
ever encumbered with devices to supply the gaps in his 
personal knowlege. Wonderfully well has the author suc- 
ceeded in identifying himself with his principal personage. 
Every line is coloured with the hues of memory, and the 
subdued tone of a distant view is given to the whole ; while 
sufficent strength of outline and vividness of colour are 
preserved, to enable us to feel a powerful interest in the 
progress of the story. We are too often reminded in terms 
that the tale is told from recollection. Mr. Dickens would 
have been warranted in trusting more to the general effect 
which he has produced. The adoption of the autobiographi- 
cal form has enabled him to standin advantageous contrast 
to Mr. Thackeray in one very important respect. In 
Steerforth’s history, he tells the tale of degradation and fall 
in the words of an upright and tender-hearted man bound 
by the ties of human affection to those who have debased 
and sullied their nature. He can thus suggest what there 
is to excuse or to counterbalance the errors, follies and sins 
which he narrates, with more kindness and at the same time 
with less appearance of sympathising with that which is 
wrong. The bane and antidote are both at hand. There 
is no fretting against the law, which is vindicated to the 
uttermost, and there is no place for any debasing contempt 
of the capabilities which have been misused. Pendennis 
says, “in his wild way,” that he is sure he must get to heaven 
at last, to secure his mother’s happiness. But his mother’s 
love for him has too much of an ignorant idolatry in it to 
ground the argument securely. Copperfield knows Steer- 
forth thoroughly, and judges him righteously, but loves him 
still; and this casts a light of hope over every page. There 
was a glimmering of the same light in the love of poor, 
defiled, “down-trodden Nancy, for Bill Sykes. 

Dickens does not shrink from describing what are called 
thorough villains—men, that is to say, whose characters ap- 
pear only in their villanous aspect. Nor is he wrong. A 
novelist is not obliged to tell you everything about all 
his characters. Dickens rarely professes to take you into 
the inmost heart of a wicked man without showing 
some redeeming points, and that is all which can justly be 
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expected. If the chief personages of a tale get no taste of 
any but the worst qualities of certain others, these latter 
are the villains of the tale; and where guilt is not represented 
as utterly motiveless, or the existence of better elements 
in the criminals actually excluded, they will not appear to 
be out of nature. Mr. Dickens has not always quite fulfilled 
these conditions, but we think he has done so in “ David 
Copperfield,” and that Littimer and Uriah, monsters as 
they are, are not monstrosities. 

A book is apt to be dull if all the characters are neutral, 
and with events worth making the subject of a tale, men 
and women powerful for good or evil will be pretty sure to 
be mixed up in real life. We therefore think that Mr. 
Dickens has done well in making his chief interests turn on 
the doings of such persons. But he has also shown much 
skill in dealing with more modified characters. Jack 
Maldon isa delineation worthy of Thackeray himseif. Mr. 
Wickfield, Mr. Spenlow and his sisters, Barkis with his 
never-to-be-forgotten proposal of marriage, Omer and his 
family, and a host of others, all leave natural images in the 
mind, although the constant stress laid on marked ec- 
centricities, to which we have before referred, renders the 
description of them (not the conception) a little obnoxious 
to the charge of caricature. Since the publication of 
Southey’s Life and his account of Miss Tyler, the public 
has justly pronounced glorious Betsy Trotwood and her 
war with the donkeys to be no caricature at all. 

The tendency to Quixotism mentionedabove hasnot wholly 
disappeared from Mr. Dickens’s mind. His exclusion of 
selfishness is over-conscious, and sometimes more far-fetched 
than Mr. Thackeray’s introduction of it. Weare quite sure 
that when Mr. Peggotty was describing his reunion with 
his niece, and had said, ‘“ You may believe me, when I heerd 
her voice as I had heerd at home, so playful, and see her 
humbled as it might be in the dust our Saviour wrote in 
with his blessed ’and—I felt a wownd go to my ’art in the 
midst of all its thankfulness ;”—he did not continue thus :— 
“Tt warn’t for long as I felt that; for she was found; ] 
had only to think as she was found, and it was gone. I 
do’nt know why I do so much as meution of it now, I’m 
sure. I hadn’t it inmy mind a minute ago, to say a word 
about myself, but it come up so nat’ral that I yielded to it 
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afore I was aweer.” People like Mr. Peggotty happily do 
yield to such natural feelings, without being “aware” of it, 
for the purpose either of suppression or repentance. Of a 
similar kind is David’s scruple which withheld him from 
putting an end to the torturing conversation between Miss 
Dartle and Emily, because it was for Mr. Peggotty to see 
her and recover her. Perhaps this is one of the few cases in 
which it was thought necessary to use a roundabout means 
for reporting conversation in which the narrator did not 
take part. But indeed Miss Dartle herself is the chief failure 
in the work. The demoniacal style of young lady is very 
difficult to handle at all times, and we doubt whether she 
should ever be thrown in as a subsidiary character. Like 
Mr. Micawber, she requires space to develop herself. 
Without a wide field to do other things besides talking of 
what she would like to do, she looks melodramatie and 
exaggerated. Very likely Mr. Dickens intended to make 
more use of Miss Dartle when she was first introduced. 

We cannot refuse ourselves and our readers the pleasure 
of quoting one passage, not because it is the finest (for 
indeed the work is too equable to render quotation easy), 
but because it is one of those numerous ones which will 
give to those who have read the whole more pleasure on re- 
currence than it could at the first reading. It describes 
the beginning of David Copperfield’s holiday visit to Yar- 
mouth im the company of Steerforth, from which the more 
tragic interest of the tale dates :— 


“The streets looked small, of course. The streets that we have 
only seen as children, always do, l believe, when we go back to 
them. But I had forgotten nothing in them, and found nothing 
changed, until I came to Mr. Omer’s shop. OMER aNnp JoRAM 
was now written up, where OmER used to be; but the inscription, 
Draper, Taitor, HABERDASHER, FUNERAL FURNISHER, X&c., 
remained as it was. 

“My footsteps seemed to tend so naturally to the shop-door, 
after I had read these words from over the way, that I went across 
the road and looked in. There was a pretty woman at the back 
of the shop, dancing a little child in her arms, while another little 
fellow clung to her apron. I had no difficulty in recognising either 
Minnie or Minnie’s children. The glass-door of the parlour was not 
open; but in the workshop across the yard I could faintly hear the 
old tune playing, as if it had never left off. 
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“<«Ts Mr. Omer at home?’ said I, entering. ‘I should like 
to see him, for a moment, if he is.’ 

*« «Oh yes, sir, he is at home,’ said Minnie; ‘this weather don’t 
suit his asthma out of doors. Joe, call your grandfather ! ’ 

* The little fellow, who was holding her apron, gave such a lusty 
shout, that the sound of it made him bashful, and he buried his 
face in her skirts, to her great admiration. I heard a heavy puffing 
and blowing coming towards us, and soon Mr. Omer, shorter-winded 
than of yore, but not much older-looking, stood before me. 

“< «Servant, sir,’ said Mr.Omer. ‘ What can I do for you, sir?’ 

* ¢ You can shake hands with me, Mr. Omer, if you please,’ said 
[, putting out my own. ‘ You were very good-natured to me once, 
when I am afraid I didn’t show that I thought so.’ 

«Was I, though?’ returned the old man. ‘1’m glad to hear 
it, but I don’t remember when. Are you sure it was me ?’ 

“* ¢ Quite.’ 

«1 think my memory has got as short as my breath,’ said Mr. 
Omer, looking at me and shaking his head ; ‘ for | don’t remember 
you.’ 

© «Don’t you remember your coming to the coach to meet me, 
and my having breakfast here, and our riding out to Blunderstone 
together: you, and I, and Mrs. Joram, and Mr. Joram too—who 
wasn’t her husband then ?’ 

«© «Why, Lord bless my soul!’ exclaimed Mr. Omer, after being 
thrown by his surprise into a fit of coughing, ‘you don’t say so! 
Minnie, my dear, you recollect? Dear me, yes—the party was a 
lady, I think ?’ 

** «My mother,’ I rejoined. 

«* ¢T'o—be—sure,’ said Mr. Omer, touching my waistcoat with 
his forefinger, ‘and there was a little child, too! There was two 
parties. ‘The little party was laid along with the other party. Over 
at Blunderstone it was, of course. Dear me! And how have you 
been since ?’ 

* Very well, I thanked him, as I hoped he had been too. 

* «Qh! nothing to grumble at, you know,’ said Mr. Omer. ‘I 
find my breath gets short, but it seldom gets longer as a man gets 
older. I take it as it comes, and make the most of it. That’s the 
best way, ain’t it ? 

“Mr. Omer coughed again, in consequence of laughing, and was 
assisted out of his fit by his daughter, who now stood close beside 
us, dancing her smallest child on the counter. 

“ «Dear me!’ said Mr. Omer. ‘Yes, to be sure. Two parties ! 
Why, in that very ride, if you'll believe me, the day was named 
for my Minnie to marry Joram. ‘Do name it, sir,” says Joram. 
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“Yes, do, father,” says Minnie. And now he’s come into the busi- 
ness. And look here! The youngest !’ 

** Minnie laughed, and stroked her banded hair upon her temples, 
as her father put one of his fat fingers into the hand of the child 
she was dancing on the counter. 

** «Two parties, of course!’ said Mr. Omer, nodding his head 
retrospectively. ‘ Ex-actly so! And Joram ’s at work, at this 
minute, on a grey one with silver nails, not this measurement ’— 
the measurement of the dancing child upon the counter—‘ by a 
good two inches.—Will you take something ?’ 

“1 thanked him, but declined. 

** « Let me see,’ said Mr. Omer. ‘ Barkis’s the carrier’s wife— 
Peggotty’s the boatman’s sister—she had something to do with 
your family? She was in service, there, sure ?’ 

“* My answering in the affirmative gave him great satisfaction. 

** «1 believe my breath will get long next, my memory’s getting 
so much so,’ said Mr. Omer. ‘ Well, sir, we’ve got a young rela- 
tion of hers here, under articles to us, that has as elegant a taste in 
the dress-making business—I assure you I don’t believe there’s a 
Duchess in England can touch her.’ 

** «Not little Em’ly ?’ said I, involuntarily. 

“*Em’ly’s her name,’ said Mr. Omer, ‘and she’s little too. 
But if you ll believe me, she has such a face of her own that half 
the women in this town are mad against her.’ 

“© «Nonsense, father!’ cried Minnie. 

*©*My dear,’ said Mr. Omer, ‘I don’t say it’s the case with 
you,’ winking at me, ‘but I say that half the women in Yarmouth 
—ah! and in five mile round—are mad against that girl.’ 

«Then she should have kept to her own station in life, father,’ 
said Minnie, ‘and not have given them any hold to talk about her, 
and then they couldn’t have done it.’ 

 «Couldn’t have done it, my dear !’ retorted Mr. Omer. ‘ Couldn’t 
have done it! Is that your knowledge of life? What is there that 
any woman couldn’t do, that she shouldn’t do—especially on the 
subject of another woman’s good looks ?’ 

“T really thought it was all over with Mr. Omer, after he had 
uttered this libellous pleasantry. He coughed to that extent, and 
his breath eluded all his attempts to recover it with that obstinacy, 
that I fully expected to see his head go down behind the counter, 
aud his little black breeches, with the rusty little bunches of ribbons 
at the knees, come quivering up in a last ineffectual struggle. At 
length, however, he got better, though he still panted hard, and 
was so exhausted that he was obliged to sit on the stool of the shop- 
desk. 


«You see,” he said, wiping his head, and breathing with diffi- 
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culty, ‘she hasn’t taken much to any companions here ; she hasn’t 
taken kindly to any particular acquaintances and friends, not to 
mention sweethearts. In consequence, an ill-natured story got 
about, that Em’ly wanted to be a lady. Now my opinion is, that 
it came into circulation principally on account of her sometimes 
saying at the school, that if she was a lady she would like to do so 


and so for her uncle—don’t you see ?—and buy him such and such 
fine things.’ 

* «T assure you, Mr. Omer, she has said so to me,’ I returned 
eagerly, ‘ when we were both children.’ 

““Mr. Omer nodded his head and rubbed his chin. ‘ Just so. 
Then out of a very little, she could dress herself, you see, better 
than most others could out of adeal, and ¢Aat made things unplea- 
sant. Moreover, she was rather what might be called wayward— 
[’ll go so far as to say what I should call wayward myself,’ said 
Mr. Omer, —‘ didn’t know her own mind quite—a little spoiled— 
and couldn’t, at first, exactly bind herself down. No more than 
that was ever said against her, Minnie ?’ 

‘© «No, father,’ said Mrs. Joram. ‘That ’s the worst, I believe.’ 

*“ «So when she got a situation,’ said Mr. Omer, ‘to keep 
a fractious old lady company, they didn’t very well agree, and 
she didn’t stop. At last she came here, apprenticed for three 
years. Nearly two of ’em are over, and she has been as good a 
girl as ever was. Worth any six! Minnie, is she worth any six, 
now ?’ 

«« « Yes, father,’ replied Minnie, ‘Never say Z detracted from 
her !’ 

“* Very good,’ said Mr. Omer. ‘That’sright. And so, young 
gentleman,’ he added, after a few moments’ further rubbing of his 
chin, ‘that you may not consider me long-winded as well as_ short- 
breathed, I believe that’s all about it.’ 

** As they had spoken in a subdued tone, while speaking of Em’ly, 
I had no doubt that she was near. On my asking now, if that 
were not so, Mr. Omer nodded yes, and nodded towards the door 
of the parlour. My hurried inquiry if I might peep in, was answered 
with a free permission; and, looking through the glass, I saw her 
sitting at her work. I saw her, a most beautiful little creature, 
with the cloudless blue eyes, that had looked into my childish heart, 
turned laughingly upon another child of Minnie’s who was playing 
near her; with enough of wilfulness in her bright face to justify 
what I had heard ; with much of the old capricious coyness lurking 
in it; but with nothing in her pretty looks, I am sure, but what 
was meant for goodness and for happiness, and what was on a good 
and happy course. 

“The tune across the yard that seemed as if it never had left off 
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—alas! it was the tune that never does leave otf—was beating, 
softly, all the while. 

** *Wouldn’t you like to step in,’ said Mr. Omer, ‘and speak to 
her? Walk in and speak to her, sir! Make yourself at home!’ 

“T was too bashful to do so then—I was afraid of confusing her, 
and I was no less afraid of confusing myself: but [ informed myself 
of the hour at which she left of an evening, in order that our visit 
might be timed accordingly ; and taking leave of Mr. Omer, and 
his pretty daughter, and her little children, went away to my dear 
old Peggotty’s. 

‘* Here she was, in the tiled kitchen, cooking dinner! The mo- 
ment I knocked at the door she opened it, and asked me what I 
pleased to want. I looked at her with a smile, but she gave me no 
smile in return. I had never ceased to write to her, but it must 
have been seven years since we had met. 

«Ts Mr. Barkis at home, ma’am?’ I said, feigning to speak 
roughly to her. 

*««He’s at home, sir,’ returned Pezgotty, ‘but he’s bad abed 
with the rheumaties.’ 

*« «Don’t he go over to Blunderstone now?’ I asked. 

“© « When he g well, he do,’ she answered. 

** * To you ever go there, Mrs. Barkis ?’ 

*‘ She looked at me more attentively, and I noticed a quick move- 
ment of her hands towards each other. 

‘* «Because I want to ask a question about a house there, that 
they call the—what is it ?—the Rookery,’ said I. 

** She took a step backward, and put out her hands in an un- 
decided frightened way, as if to keep me off. 

= Peggotty !’? T eried to her. 

** She cried, ‘ My darling boy!’ and we both burst into ‘tears, 
and were locked in one another’s arms. 

** What extravagancies she committed ; what laughing and crying 
over me; what pride she showed, what joy, what sorrow that she 
whose pride and joy I might have been, could never hold me in a 
fond embrace ; | have not the heart to tell. I was troubled with 
no misgiving that it was wrong in me to respond to her emotions. 
I had never laughed and cried in all my life, 1 dare say—not even 
to her—more freely than I did that morning. 

* ¢ Barkis will be so glad,’ said Peggotty, wiping her eyes with her 
apron, ‘ that it Il do him more good than pints of liniment. May 
I go and tell him you are here? Will you come up and see him, 
my dear?’ 

“Of course I would. But Peggotty could not get out of the 
room as easily as she meant to, for as often as she got to the door 
and looked round at me, she came back again to have another laugh 
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and another cry upon my shoulder. At last, to make the matter 
easier, | went up-stairs with her; and having waited outside for 
a minute, while she said a word of preparation to Mr. Barkis, pre- 
sented myself before that invalid. 

** He received me with absolute enthusiasm. He was too rheu- 
matic to be shaken hands with, but he begged me to shake the tassel 
on the top of his nightcap, which I did most cordially. When I 


sat down by the side of the bed, he said that it did him a world of 


good to feel as if he was driving me on the Blunderstone road again. 
As he lay in bed, face upward, and so covered, with that exception, 
that he seemed to be nothing but a face—like a conventional cheru- 
bim,—he looked the queerest object I ever beheld. 

*« « What name was it, as I wrote up, in the cart, sir?’ said Mr. 
Barkis, with a slow rheumatic smile. 

* «Ah! Mr. Barkis, we had some grave talks about that matter, 
hadn’t we?’ 

*« «T was willin’ a long time, sir?’ said Mr. Barkis. 

“© A long time,’ said I. 

*“* And I don’t regret it,’ said Mr. Barkis. ‘Do you remember 
what you told me once, about her making all the apple pasties and 
doing all the cooking ?’ 

«« «Yes, very well,’ I returned. 

«© «Tt was as true,’ said Mr. Barkis, ‘as turnips is. It was as 
true,’ said Mr. Barkis, nodding his nightcap, which was his only 
means of emphasis, ‘as taxes is. And nothing’s truer than them.’ 

“ Mr. Barkis turned his eyes upon me, as if for my assent to this 
result of his reflections in bed; and I gave it. 

* *Nothing ’s truer than them,’ repeated Mr. Barkis; ‘a man 
as poor as I am finds that out in his mind when he’s laid up. 1’m 
a very poor man, sir.’ 

***T am sorry to hear it, Mr. Barkis.’ 

** «A very poor man, indeed I am,’ said Mr. Barkis. 

“Here his right hand came slowly and feebly from under the 
bedelothes, and with a purposeless uncertain grasp took hold of a 
stick which was loosely tied to the side of the bed. After some 
poking about with this instrument, in the course of which his face 
assumed a variety of distracted expressions, Mr. Barkis poked it 
against a box, an end of which had been visible to me all the time. 
Then his face became composed. 

*© «Qld Clothes,’ said Mr. Barkis. 

“ ¢ Qh!’ said I. 

‘“«*T wish it was Money, sir,’ said Mr. Barkis. 

“© ¢T wish it was, indeed,’ said [. 

‘But it arn’t,’ said Mr. Barkis, opening both his eyes as_ wide 
as he possibly could 
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**T expressed myself quite sure of that, and Mr. Barkis, turning 
his eyes more gently to his wife, said : 

*“*She’s the usefullest and best of women, C. P. Barkis. All 
the praise that any one can give to C. P. Barkis, she deserves, and 
more! My dear, you ’ll get a dinner to-day, for company; some- 
thing good to eat and drink, will you ?’ 

**[ should have protested against this unnecessary demonstration 
in my honour, but that I saw Peggotty, on the opposite side of the 
bed, extremely anxious I should not. So I held my peace. 

** «| have got a trifle of money somewhere about me, my dear,’ 
said Mr. Barkis, ‘but I’m a little tired. If you and Mr. David 
will leave me for a short nap, I'll try and find it when I wake.’ 

‘We left the room, in compliance with this request. When we 
got outside the door, Peggotty informed me that Mr. Barkis, being 
now ‘a little nearer’ than he used to be, always resorted to this 
same device before producing a single coin from his store ; and that 
he endured unheard-of agonies in crawling out of bed alone, and 
taking it from that unlucky box. In effect, we presently heard him 
uttering suppressed groans of the most dismal nature, as this magpie 
proceeding racked him in every joint; but while Peggotty’s eyes 
were full of compassion for him, she said his generous impulse would 
do him good, and it was better not to check it. So he groaned on, 
until he had got into bed again, suffering, I have no doubt, a mar- 
tyrdom ; and then called us in, pretending to have just woke up 
from a refreshing sleep, and to produce a guinea from under his 
pillow. His satisfaction in which happy imposition on us, and in 
having preserved the impenetrable secret of the box, appeared to be 
a sufficient compensation to him for all his tortures. 

*T prepared Peggotty for Steerforth’s arrival, and it was not 
long before he came. Iam persuaded she knew no difference be- 
tween his having been a personal benefactor of hers, and a kind friend 
to me, and that she would have received him with the utmost grati- 
tude and devotion in any case. But his easy, spirited, good humour; 
his genial manner, his handsome looks, his natural gift of adapting 
himself to whomsoever he pleased, and making direct, when he cared 
to do it, to the main point of interest in anybody’s heart ; bound 
her to him wholly in five minutes. His manner to me, alone, would 
have won her. But, through all these causes combined, I sincerely 
believe she had a kind of adoration for him before he left the house 
that night. 

“ He stayed there with me to dinner—if I were to say willingly, 
I should not half express how readily and gaily. He went into 
Mr. Barkis’s room like light and air, brightening and refreshing it 
as if he were healthy weather. There was no noise, no effort, no 
consciousness, in anything he did; but in everything an indescrib- 
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able lightness, a seeming impossibility of doing anything else, or 
doing anything better, which was so graceful, so natural, and agree- 
able, that it overcomes me, even now, in the remembrance. 

“*We made merry in the little parlour, where the Book of Martyrs 
unthumbed since my time, was laid out upon the desk as of old, 
and where I now turned over its terrific pictures, remembering the 
old sensations they had awakened, but not feeling them. When 
Peggotty spoke of what she called my room, and of its being ready 
for me at night, and of her hoping I would occupy it, before I could 
so much as look at Steerforth, hesitating, he was possessed of the 
whole case. 

** *Of course,’ he said. ‘You'll sleep here, while we stay, and 
I shall sleep at the hotel.’ 

*** But to bring you so far,’ Ireturned, ‘and to separate, seems 
bad companionship, Steerforth.’ 

*** Why, in the name of Heaven, where do you naturally belong ? ’ 
he said. ‘ What is “seems,” compared to that!’ It was settled 
at once. 

** He maintained all his delightful qualities to the last, until we 
started forth, at eight o’clock, for Mr. Peggotty’s boat. Indeed, 
they were more and more brightly exhibited as the hours went on ; 
for [ thought even then, and I have no doubt now, that the con- 
sciousness of success in his determination to please, inspired him 
with a new delicacy of perception, and made it, subtle as it was, 
more easy to him. If any one had told me, then, that all this was 
a brilliant game, played for the excitement of the moment, for the 
employment of high spirits, in the thoughtless love of superiority, 
in a mere wasteful careless course of winning what was worthless to 
him, and next minute thrown away—I say, if any one had told me 
such a lie that night, 1 wonder in what manner of receiving it my 
indignation would have found a vent ! 

** Probably only in an increase, had that been possible, of the 
romantic feelings of fidelity and friendship with which I walked 
beside him, over the dark wintry sands, towards the old boat; 
the wind sighing around us even more mournfully than it had sighed 
and moaned upon the night when I first darkened Mr. Peggotty’s 
door. 

**« This is a wild kind of place, Steerforth, is it not ?’ 


** * Dismal enough in the dark,’ he said; ‘and the sea roars as if 


it were hungry for us.’ ” 

What a treasure of recollection and anticipation there is 
in this passage ; how it initiates us into the thoughts and the 
temptations of every character in the story ; and what a 
fearful fulfilment of the foreboding inspired by an evil con- 
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science, we find in the hour when Steerforth went to judg- 
ment struggling with the hungry sea! 

We have left ourselves no space even to glance at the 
wide range of character embraced in the Personal History 
of David Copperfield. We could say much of the hero, of 
both his wives, of his aunt and Mr. Dick, of Mr. Peggotty 
and Ham, of Traddles, of Doctor and Mrs. Strong and the 
Old Soldier, and of the unctuous racy humour which lards 
the lean earth wherever the Micawber family walk along 
both in England and at the Antipodes. We regret that we 
have not been able to give specimens of the passages in 
Pendennis where Mr. Thackeray’s genius is seen at its best. 
We have found it a longer task than we anticipated to point 
out what we find jarring and objectionable in his tone. 
We repeat that his delineation of the classes of men which 
he selects for portraiture appears to us to be more easy 
and perfect than that attained by Mr. Dickens in his wider 
range. The personages of the latter are apt to talk too 
much like their author and too little like themselves, when 
he loses the remembrancer supplied by an eccentric diction, 
as witness the words given to Martha on the Thames’ bank. 
But we repeat likewise that he does in spite of this convey 
to us individual conceptions equally distinct with those of 
Mr. Thackeray, and much more varied and imaginative, and 
that we believe his view of life, idealized as it undoubtedly 
is, to be by far the more complete and the more healthy, 
and therefore in the highest sense the more true. 











Art. LI1.—THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 


The Creed of Christendom; its Foundations and Super- 
structure. By William Rathbone Greg. London: 
John Chapman, 1851. 


Tuts is avast subject—the foundations and superstructure 
of the Creed of Christendom! To treat it adequately 
requires patient, laborious, conscientious research in many 
directions, and the repeated consideration of it under 
various aspects. It is a subject, however, which is daily 
forcing itself more and more on public attention, and 
in some shape or other will be discussed by the competent 
or the incompetent. The author of the present work 
has not hastily rushed into print. ‘It was commenced,’ 
he tells us, ‘in the year 1845, and was finished two years 
ago; and he now ‘ gives it to the world after long hesi- 
tation, with much diffidence, and with some misgiving.’ 
We think him fully justified by the motives which he 
assigns for publication. We rejoice indeed at every 
earnest and mature utterance of thought on these high 
and solemn themes, whatever form it may take and from 
whatever quarter it may come. Nothing is so much to 
be deprecated as the silence of apathy. The path he has 
struck out, is sufficiently distinct from that of some recent 
inquirers in the same field, to leave him a sphere and work 
of his own:—and though there are occasional defects of 
manner and inaccuracies of detail which we fear may 
prejudice some readers against what is substantially 
true in his conclusions, yet throughout he appears to us 
to have executed his task with thorough honesty of pur- 
pose, and in a spirit essentially reverential—in a style 
clear, animated and often eloquent, and for one who dis- 
claims the possession of learning, with no small amount 
of critical knowledge and philosophic endowment. We 
are moreover inclined to believe with him, that there are 
some advantages in such a work being undertaken by a 
layman. It is at least an evidence of interest in a quarter, 
where interest, it is too often supposed, has ceased to exist. 
Professional divines of the most liberal and candid spirit, 
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through the mere habit of looking at the subject from a 
particular side, contract a certain obliquity of mental 
vision, which prevents their taking in the whole of the 
truth. They cannot, from the very necessities of their 
position, avoid every now and then casting side-glances at 
what may be practical consequences. Their familiarity 
with details—with all the niceties of grammar and criti- 
cism and archeology—sometimes disqualifies them for 
apprehending broader relations and catching a general 
effect. They cannot translate their theology into hu- 
manity; and in many cases they are of all men the least 
able to conceive, how a statement of evidence or of moral 
impression will act on the popular mind. They are sus- 
pected too—not always justly—of being biassed and 
committed to certain foregone conclusions, which carry 
therefore little weight from their hps. For all these 
reasons the attestation of a layman to the great truths of 
religion is of singular value. It is assumed, that it would 
never be given at all, if it were not dictated by convic- 
tion; and though he may cast aside much that is com- 
monly received, his retention of the residue seems to give 
it a warrant of genuineness which more than replaces all 
that has gone. 

But the change is not one of pure gain. There is 
another side of the question. If the layman is free from 
some of the prejudices of the divine, he may have defi- 
ciencies from looking at the subject in too purely intel- 
lectual a light, which may no less effectually prevent him 
from embracing it in all its bearings and fathoming all its 
depths. His views will be apt to represent too exclusively 
the feelings and conceptions of an individual mind; and, 
however valuable these may be for the new light and 
interest which they infuse into the inquiry, they will 
perhaps, from the very fact that they are original and 
take a survey of it from some remote or neglected point, 
not only fail to satisfy the demands of the general mind, but, 
more than that, overlook some of those humbler and com- 
moner elements of humanity which must enter into every 
complete and exhaustive analysis of the great problem to 
be solved. We say, then, not that the mere theologian 
or scientific divine, but that the practical administrator 
of religion—he who is emphatically a minister of the 
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Gospel to the poor, the wretched and the sinful—has 
opportunities for testing the reality and learning the power 
of a faith in God and things invisible, which one who 
stands, as it were, outside the great spiritual process, or 
has had no personal experience of religion but in its work- 
ings on his own soul, cannot by all his acuteness and 
manifold acquaintance with books, possibly replace. When 
logic and criticism have bred incessant doubt and well 
nigh choked all living faith within us, a few moments 
of sympathising communion with the suffering or de- 
parting spirit will often suffice to bring back in all its 
strength, the blessed influence that seemed gone. We 
are made to feel the difference between realities and 
words ; and our observation of the deep and holy trust 
that seems to spring up the more freely and richly, the 
more it is needed, for the support and comfort of all pure 
and faithful souls in the darkest hour of this world’s 
sorrow and trial, sets the seal of experience and fact on 
those eternal verities of our spiritual existence, which it 
is Christianity’s clearest evidence of divine original to 
spei ak so directly and with such authority to man’s con- 
science and heart. From m: any affecting and beautiful 
concessions in the work before us, we are sure, that Mr. 
Greg would be the last man to deny the surpassing value 
of the light thrown on the solemn themes which he has 
touched, by the testimonies of the religious life. But we 
think it important to mark thus distinctly at the outset, 
the different aspects of the subject that will present them- 
selves to the practical and to the speculative religionist— 
to the mind that is habitually conversant with the details 
of ordinary spiritual experience, and the mind that is 
familiar with the comprehensive abstractions of books ; 
and to record our profound conviction, that both aspects 
must be combined and reconciled in a thorough settle- 
ment of the fundamental questions of Religion. Labourers 
in both directions are needed; we can spare the services 
of neither. The simple minister attests and asserts from 
his living experience, divine and unchanging verities. The 
critic tears away the mere products of human feeling and 
imagination—the ‘opinionum commenta,—which have 
grown over and stifled them, and been mistaken for truth 
simply from their association with better matter. We 
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require of the minister, a candid and cheerful admission 
of all the proved results of science and reasoning. We 
demand of the critic, that he should respect and spare 
those primal intuitions which are indestructible in the 
universal heart. They would then beneficially check and 
confirm each other, and promote a common truth. Un- 
fortunately, the minister is too often bigoted to his own 
narrow views, and the critic is reckless and rash. Each 
wants the very quality necessary to give his specific func- 
tion its full power and healthful influence. 

We are far from asserting, that the critic whose views 
we now propose to examine, is wholly wanting in the cor- 
rective influence to which we have alluded. His very 
interesting preface indicates a mind not slightly imbued 
with tender, reverential and even conservative feeling. 
But it is difficult, perhaps impossible, for one mind in the 
same effort to combine all the conditions that must unite 
in a perfect treatment of so vast a subject; and we shall 
not, we conceive, be far from the truth in our general 
estimate of his work, if we say, that its most valuable and 
suggestive materials are what he has wrought out in an 
honest and fearless exercise of the critic’s duty, and that 
the deficiencies which some readers will most painfully 
feel in it, are such as result from his failure to appreciate, 
and touch with sufficient tenderness, those delicate and 
sensitive fibres of sentiment by which the common heart 
clings to the great objects of its devout reverence and 
immortal trust. 

Of the three conclusions which the author tells us in his 
preface (p. vii.), that he ‘has chiefly endeavoured to make 
clear’—first, ‘ that the tenet of the inspiration of the Serip- 
tures is baseless and untenable under any form or modi- 
fication which leaves to it a dogmatic value ;’ secondly, 
‘ that the Gospels are not textually faithful records of the 
sayings and actions of Jesus, but ascribe to him words 
which he never uttered, and deeds which he never did ;’ 
thirdly, ‘that the apostles only partially comprehended, 
and imperfectly transmitted, the teaching of their Great 
Master,’ —the first, we presume, will no longer be con- 
tested by any one who has studied with even moderate 
attention the history and probable sources of the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures, or is at all acquainted with the 
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present state of sacred criticism and exegesis. The two 
last are ouly different statements of one and the same 
general fact; and with regard to them too, it may be 
admitted, that to some extent they represent the real 
conditions of the case, although as the author has put it, 
from the want of certain fixed principles at the bottom of 
his inquiry, he leaves the reader in considerable uncer- 
tainty, what he is to retain as genuine Christianity, and 
what he must reject as perversion or mistake. 

Before proceeding to discuss the work more in detail 
we will notice one or two things which may occur to the 
instructed reader, as wants and omissions affecting its cha- 
racter for a full and fair and complete treatment of the 
subject. We observe, that the authorities quoted by Mr. 
Greg in favour of his conclusions, are nearly all on one 
side of the question. We do not believe, that if he had 
consulted writers on the other side more generally than he 
appears to have done, it would have modified to any great 
extent most of his leading positions. Possibly it might have 
strengthened them. But it would certainly have rescued 
his book from an air of partiality and onesidedness, which 
many will now not hesitate to charge upon it, and which 
they will give as their reason for turning a deaf ear to the 
many just and true and unheeded things which he has said, 
and which it is so important that people should be made to 
hear and understand. A more serious deficiency is the 
want of a deeper and sounder religious psychology as the 
basis of the whole inquiry. To this we ascribe the absence 
of any general pervading principle into which the results 
of particular investigations may run, and the failure of 
any clearly marked criterion by which to discriminate 
Religion as such, from mere Science and Reason and the 
general products of social development. ‘Throughout Mr. 
Greg’s investigations we miss a distinct apprehension of 
the true prophetic element in man and its specific func- 
tion ; and this radical oversight confuses, as we think, his 
notions of religious inspiration, and has kept him from 
always rightly estimating the records of its effects in 
Scripture. He is often very near the truth, but just when 
it seems within his grasp, he lets it go again, and falls into 
language to which we find ourselves wholly unable to sub- 
scribe. He speaks of Christ and the prophets in terms 
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which do not distinguish them sufficiently from mere men 
of genius—whose superiority to their kind is simply 
owing to their great intellectual gifts. We have a certain 
generic affinity indicated, but the specific difference is 
wanting. And as he makes a far-seeing intellect the 
peculiar distinction of the prophet, so he resolves the belief 
of those who follow a prophet, into a submission of the 
understanding to evidence produced,—a logical process 
rather than a spiritual change. Either therefore he uses 
the terms intellect and genius with a breadth and vague- 
ness which ordinary usage does not justify ; or we must 
declare, that his whole conception of the matter appears to 
us erroneous. But he is not uniformly consistent with 
himself; for there are passages, especially towards the 
end of his work, where he decidedly repudiates logic 
as the basis of religious belief. 

We must substantiate our charge by instances. In 
p- 151, our author describes the genuine Gospel as a 
summary of ‘those grand philosophic and_ spiritual 
truths which have commanded the assent of all dis- 
ciplined and comprehensive minds, and which could 
not have escaped an intellect so just, wide, penetrating 
and profound, as that of our Great Teacher. In 
another passage, (p. 226,) he puts Christ by aplication 
in the same class, not only with David, Isaiah, Luther, 
and Pascal, but also with Plato, Shakspeare, Bacon, and 
Newton, as endowed like them with a ‘cerebral organisa- 
tion of more than ordinary magnitude and power,’ ‘ which 
gives birth to new ideas and grander conceptions of the 
truths vital to humanity.’ Az.ain, in p. 233, he expresses 
his belief, that Christianity does not contain ‘any thing 
which a genius like Christ’s, brought up and nourished as 
his had been, might not have disentangled for itself.’ 
Now, if we rightly understand these passages, they imply 
that Christ’s religion was the product of great reasoning 
powers exercised on the phenomena of existence. Indeed, 
in one place, p. 229, he tells us, in so many words, that he 
regards Christ’s views of God and duty ‘ as the e/aboration 
of his own mind.’ It is to this view that we object, as 
putting Christ out of the prophetic into the philosophic 
character. Mr. Greg seems to us much nearer the truth 
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in a very beautiful passage, which we rejoice to extract, 
because it does equal credit to the discriminating sound- 
ness of his judgment and his religious tenderness of heart. 


“It is difficult, without exhausting superlatives, even to unex- 
pressive and wearisome satiety, to do justice to our intense love, 
reverence, and admiration for the character and teaching of 
Jesus. We regard him not as the perfection of the intellectual or 
philosophic mind, but as the perfection of the spiritual character,— 
as surpassing all men of all times in the closeness and depth of his 
communion with the Father. In reading his sayings, we feel that 
we are holding converse with the wisest, purest, holiest Being that 
ever clothed thought in the poor language of humanity. In 
studying his life, we feel that we are following the footsteps of the 
highest ideal yet presented to us upon earth.”—P. 228, 


This passage for its earnest eloquence deserves a place 
by the side of those in which men hke Chubb and Rous- 
seau, who pass in the world for unbelievers, have rendered 
the highest, because the most unbiassed, homage to the 
moral loveliness of the character of Christ ;* and we value 
it the more, because it contains an element of profoundest 
truth, which, had it been fully brought out and allowed to 
pervade his whole inquiry, would have given Mr. Greg’s 
work far more completeness and self-consistency than it 
now possesses. 

There are, as it appears to us, certain primary intuitions 
which cleave to the inmost essence of the human soul, out 
of which grow its highest trusts in things spiritual and 
eternal, on grounds which no reasoning can either supply 
or subvert. These are the points of living contact between 
the soul and its ever-present Creator—the channels 
through which, when the divine consciousness is strongly 
awakened, a religious inspiration is infused into its affec- 
tions and spiritual faculties. These points of contact with 
the divine, we believe to be wholly wanting in no mind ; 
but it is the distinction of the prophetic mind, to possess 

* We do not by this comparison mean to insinuate, that Mr. Greg in our 
judgment is not a Christian. In his preface, p. ix., he declares emphatically 
his wish to be considered such ; and we do not see the use of forcing religious 
minds into an unwilling antagonism to the great communion of faith, by our 
arbitrary exclusion of them. For ourselves, we rejoice to acknowledge as 
Christian disciples, as we believe our blessed Lord himself would, all who 


deeply sympathise with his heavenly spirit, and desire to follow him in 
working with God to do good. 
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them in peculiar strength and vividness, and to recognise 
them for what they are, witnesses of direct communion 
with the Parent Spirit of the Universe. When the influ- 
ence emanating from them, fills and pervades the mind, 
we then witness the prophetic spirit in its energy ; and it 
commands and captivates other minds, not by strength of 
reasoning or a demonstration of outward power, but by 
the response which it meets from kindred elements equally 
existing, though less developed, in them. The prophetic 
element is identical with the religious consciousness ; and 
to the extent that it exists, it must be predicated of all 
men. He whom we call emphatically a prophet, at once 
possesses the gift in a very eminent degree, and exercises 
it with very powerful effect on the spiritual condition of 
his fellow-men. ‘This prophetic faculty, if we apprehend 
it rightly, is something very different from intellect, ima- 
gination, or practical wisdom. It underlies them all. 
It is never produced or elaborated. It always pre-exists. 
It may be found in union with various gradations of 
mental and moral advancement. It is not wholly incom- 
patible with some intermixture of craft, ferocity, and sel- 
fishuess, and with a general dullness of intellectual faculty. 
But there must always be such an amount of mental 
development, as meets the practical demands of the sphere 
in which it is called to act: and from the intimate coales- 
cence that naturally springs up between the religious 
affections and the moral sentiments, the prophetic charac- 
ter will then assume its highest form and mightiest in- 
fluence, when the profoundest sense of God co-exists with 
the purest, gentlest heart, and the most virtuous life. In 
this perfect union of moral and spiritual elements, both 
developed in their utmost strength, far more than in mere 
intellectual superiority, we recognise the pre-eminent 
distinction of Christ—and in the measure that they ap- 
proach it—of other prophets that have gone before or 
followed him. We see no evidence from the New Testa- 
ment—and every other means of judging is denied us— 
that Christ was intellectually above the general standard 
of his age and nation. On all points unconnected with 
the great mission which he came to fulfil, he appears to 
have entertained the popular beliefs, and even to have 


shared—a matter not in the least affecting his moral and 
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spiritual excellence—the popular misapprehensions.* But 
so far from regarding this as an imperfection in his minis- 
try, or a reflection on his character, we rather view it as a 
necessary condition of his deep moral influence on those 
whom he came specially to serve—the great mass of weak, 
ignorant, sinful, and suffering men. Had he stood very 
far above them in the endowments of intellect and science, 
he would have wanted a living access to their souls. There 
would have been no spiritual sympathy between them. He 
is the religious, not the philosophic, examplar of our race. 
His life so sublimely simple rebukes the pride and preten- 
sion of worldly wisdom, and reveals to the human mind 
the secret of its inward worth and glory. ‘To all ages he 
stands out from that lovely portraiture of the Gospels, as 
the guide and comforter and friend of all humble and 
faithful souls who keep true to their consciences and 
earnestly work out the moral ends of their being. In all 
its relations to God and duty and immortality, he is the 
Ideal of humanity. As it has been finely said, ‘ he is the 
possibility of our race made real” The power of his 
example, in this respect, would have been impaired, had he 
been more of the sage, the politician, or the legislator. 
Now it is the beauty and perfection of simple manhood 
which attracts and captivates us. We cannot now impute 
his wonderful influence over all pure and tender hearts, to 
any gifts or powers or opportunities which all, in their 
measure, do not equally possess. He is not thrown toa 
distance from the humblest humanity, but brought down 
into close and loving intimacy with it: and for an expla- 
nation of that divinity i in his life and spirit, which every 
one who reads must feel, we now look—not to talents and 
endowments which are the prerogative of only a few—but 
to those secret sources of communion which he habitually 
enjoyed with the Father, and which through all time stand 
open for like intercourse to human beings of every condi- 
tion who go up in his spirit to seek them. 


Goethe has somewhere remarked, that in every line of 


human activity one mind reaches at length the highest 


* We hold it certain, if words are to be taken in their fair grammatical in- 
terpretation, that Christ believed in demoniacal possession, and thought the 
present constitution of our planet would be dissolved within the existing 
generation.— Matt, xxiv. 34; Mark xiii. 30; Luke xxi. 32. 
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point of excellence, which is not henceforth to be surpassed. 
New lines of activity may be opened, for the resources of 
the human spirit are exhaustless; but in that particular 
direction, the culminating phenomenon endures as a stan- 
dard of perfection and a model for future aspirations. There 
has been, for example—perhaps there can be—only one 
Homer, one Dante, one Raphael, one Shakspeare, one 
Beethoven. May we not on like grounds affirm, that there 
has been, and can be, only one Christ? All the conditions 
of excellence in the relations of the human with the divine 
—in what is purely moral and spiritual—were fulfilled in 
him. It might be expected, that there should at length 
arise a model for our humanity as such ; and the necessities 
of the case required, that it should appear early in the 
course of human development. We cannot better express 
our meaning than in the forcible language of Mr. Greg 
himself: ‘‘ Such a one we believe was Jesus of Nazareth 
—the most exalted religious genius whom God ever sent 
upon the earth; in himself an embodied revelation; hu- 
manity in its divinest phase—‘ God manifest in the flesh,’ 
according to Eastern hyperbole; an examplar vouchsafed 
in an early age of the world, of what man may and should 
become, in the course of ages, in his progress towards the 
realisation of his destiny.”—P. 233. 

We have expressed our regret, that in this work the re- 
ligious element has not been singled out and defined with 
sufficient clearness and consistency amidst the other consti- 
tuents of human nature, and that the character of the pro- 
phet, as distinct from the philosopher, is nowhere set before 
us with the prominence which the importance of the distine- 
tiondeserves. Wethink itanother deficiency, that theauthor 
has failed to notice, with due emphasis, in regard to religious 
susceptibility, the tdiosyncrasy of race. There is no more 
significant phenomenon in history, or one that to us more 
clearly indicates the grand progressive design of providence, 
than the close and ever-deepening connection of the pro- 
phetic faculty among the ancient Hebrews, with the belief 
—not simply in one Supreme God—but in his spirituality, 
in his incapacity of corporeal representation, and in his con- 
stant inspection and control of the moral relations of the 
world. We seem to recognise in this fact, the peculiar 
function assigned to the Hebrew people in the progressive 
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development of the human race. It is a function that has 
been performed by no other people. We owe our art and our 
poetry to the Greeks ; our law and our forms of civil polity, 
to the Romans; the rudiments of our industrial and com- 
mercial life, to nations more ancient still, the Phoenicians 
and Egyptians, perhaps the Bactrians and Indians. But the 
elements of spiritual culture have been infused into the 
great tide of human thought, from the prophetic mind of 
Palestine. By the binding and conciliatory influence of 
Christianity, the Hebrew and the Hellenic minds were 
brought into permanent union; and these two great mental 
influences running through history with mutual re-action, 
from the days when the old heathenism began to decline, 
form as it were the factors of the vast social process, of 
which we possess the accumulating product in our modern 
civilisation. Now this is a phenomenon which Mr. Greg 
cannot have overlooked; and if it had arrested his atten- 
tion, to the extent that it deserved, we know of no one 
whose habits of mind and favourite studies would have 
enabled him to place it in a clearer light or unfold with 
more effect the rich suggestions which it yields. But we 
have constantly felt in reading his work, that the thought 
we have just indicated, was not sufficiently present to him 
in the course of his inquiries; and that its absence has 
indisposed him to look at the history of the Hebrews from 
the true point of view, and to appreciate adequately the 
remarkable influences under which their literature grew 
up, and which have impressed it with a character so pecu- 
liarly its own. 

Critical duty compels us to notice a few cases in which 
Mr. Greg seems to us either inaccurate in his statements 
or hasty in his conclusions. That Christ should have 
superseded in several instances the authority of Moses, 
does not imply—as the author appears to intimate, p. 11 
—that he did not regard him as the bearer of direct 
commands from God. The judgment of Mr. Norton* on 
this particular point is not entitled to the weight assigned 
to it, for it forms a link in the chain of reasonings by 
which that very learned writer endeavours to make out— 


* In the dissertation on the Pentateuch appended to his work on the 
‘ Genuineness of the Gospels,’ referred to in note 1. p, 12. 
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and we think successfully—that Moses was not the author 
of the Pentateuch—coupled with another, very unte- 
nable, position, that our Saviour could not be mistaken 
on matters of popular opinion, and that the notions of in- 
spiration and prophetic authority entertained by a Pales- 
tinian Jew of that age, were like those which have been 
technically defined by our modern theology.—Again, it is 
far too broadly asserted in pp. 32 and 33, that the belief 
of all Christians at the present day adopts the whole of 
the Old Testament as ‘a literal and veracious history.’ 
With thoughtful believers we are persuaded, that it has 
long been, and is increasingly, otherwise. Mr. Greg some- 
times argues, as if the old orthodox view were the only 
view, and does the Scriptures the injustice of applying to 
them a principle of interpretation which even a cursory 
inspection of their contents would prove, that they them- 
selves neither demand nor admit. The unqualified way in 
which he expresses himself, would almost lead the reader 

to conclude, what we are convinced is not the fact—that 
he does not himself recognise in the Hebrew Scriptures 
a deep pervading sense, which leaves them if not a dog- 
matic, a high religious, value. 

We are told, p. 36, that ‘the discovery in the Temple of 
the book of the Law, in the reign of the King Josiah—is 
the first certain trace of the existence of the Pentateuch in 
its present form.’ We believe, that the author has here 
stated the substantial truth; but considering that the 
question is still sub judice, even among learned men, it 
would have been well, if he had worded it in a form less 
positive and categorical; and he should have met the 
objection that might be brought against his view, from the 
references to the ‘book of the law,’ ‘the book of the law 
of Moses,’ and ‘the book of the law of God,’ which occur 
in Joshua, i. 8, vili. 31, and xxiv. 26. 

The author gives the following account of the origin of 
the four first books of the Pentateuch, pp. 38, 39 :— 


“Scientific investigation,” he says, ‘has succeeded in making it 
quite clear, not only that they were written long after the time of 
Moses , but that they are a compilation from, or rather an imperfect 
fusion of, two principal original documents, easily distinguishable 
throughout to those accustomed to this species of rese arch, and 
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appearing to have been a sort of legendary or traditionary histories 
current among the earlier Hebrews. These two documents (or 
classes of documents) are called the Elohistic and Jehovistic, from 
the different Hebrew names they employ in speaking of the Supreme 


Being ;—the one using habitually the word ExLour, which our 
translation renders Gop, but which, being plural in the original, 
would be more correctly rendered Te Gods ;—the other using the 


word Jenovan, or JeEnovaAH ELouim, The God of Gods,—ren- 
dered in our translation THe Lorp Gop.” 


Now, it is quite true, that a careful analysis of these 
books has shown, that they are compounded to a large 
extent of separate, independent documents; and that 
these documents can be traced and distinguished through 
a great part of Genesis, and in some degree, though less 
clearly, through Exodus also, by the use of different 
names for God. In Leviticus and Numbers, although 


equally fragmentary in their composition, this clew of 


discrimination no longer serves, and other tests have to 
be applied. But our author’s de scription of this important 
critical fact is greatly wanting in the necessary precision 
and accuracy. It would ce rtainly lead the ordinary reader 
to infer, that the Elohistic and Jehovistic documents (if we 
may so term them) ran clearly and distinguishably through 
all the four books, and marked their character from be- 
ginning to eud—a conclusion that would be far beyond 
the truth, and actually at variance with the phenomena 
observed. In regard to the word Elohim, Mr. Greg has 
unwarrantably deduced the use from the form. It may be 
a reasonable question, whether the name did not originate 
among a people of polytheistic worship; but, as it is em- 
ployed in the extant literature of the Hebrews, to denote 
their national deity,—its force is notoriously singular, and 
it is constantly found with singular predicates and attri- 
butes. Jehovah Elohim is not correctly translated, as 
our author has ventured to render it—by God of Gods. 
Elohim, God, is the generic expression for deity; Jehovah 
is the national appellation: as among the Greeks, we 
often find the general name of a god qualified by some 
epithet that marks local or historical peculiarity. Jehovah 


God is the proper translation. When the form, God of 


Gods, occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures, it always con- 
sists, so far as we have noticed, of the same term re- 
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peated, usually Elohim, or one of its cognates and de- 
rivations. 

In what he says of the flood, Mr. Greg has as much under- 
stated the truth, as in the last instance he overstated it. 
He describes the accounts in the two documents, as only 
‘slightly varying’ (p. 40). But the fact is, the discre- 
pancy between them is an important one. In the Jeho- 
vistic document (Gen. vil. 2, 3) Noah takes with him 
into the ark of every clean beast and of fowls, male and 
female, by sevens, and ‘of beasts that are not clean by 
two, the male and his female ;? whereas according to the 
Elohistic (ibid. v. 9), ‘there went in ¢wo and two’ only of 
every kind into the ark. 

The statement about the prophets (p. 54) is virtually 
incorrect; because, however true the particular facts recited, 
their naked presentment leaves a false impression on 
minds not familiar, like Mr. Greg’s, with the historical 
significance of these remarkable phenomena. Of inten- 
tional perversion and exaggeration we believe, that there is 
very little evidence in the Old Testament, if we except 
perhaps the latest books, like Chronicles, which clearly 
betray their compilation under high sacerdotal influence ; 
and therefore, though we agree with the author in doubt- 
ing, whether one clear case can be produced of a distinct 
prediction of particular persons and remote events, we 
think, such sweeping charges as that of tampering with a 
narrative to make it suit the prediction, and the broad, 
unqualified assertion, that the Jewish writers habitually 
presented history in the form of prophecy, in other words, 
were deliberate deceivers*—ought not in a book of so 
grave a character and such high pretensions, to have been 
advanced without an attempt to substantiate them. That 
the latter part of the book which bears the name of Isaiah, 
from the fortieth chapter to the end, is not from the same 
hand as produced the great mass of the earlier oracles 
contained in it—we hold to be as lezitimate deduction 
from internal signs, as the higher criticism ever drew :— 
but when we remember, how the relics of Hebrew litera- 
ture were probably collected after the captivity, and how 


* See pp. 58 & 61. 
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uncritical a spirit arranged and combined the materials 
which then came to hand, we think there is an uncalled-for 
excitement of the odious associations attaching to the 
idea of what is forged and spurious, in the remark—that 
‘ignorance or unfair intentions have not scrupled to con- 
secrate later and unauthentic productions by affixing to 
them the venerable name of the true prophet’ (p. 59). 
The impression which by far the greater part of the con- 
tents of the Old Testament leaves upon our mind, in the 
perusal of its myths, its legends, its songs, its oracles and its 
histories—is that of the infantine simplicity of a primeval 
time, recording without any exercise of critical judgment 
whatever it was told, unconsciously mingling its own be- 
liefs and prepossessions with the facts it witnessed and 
the traditions it received—conceiving and interpreting all 
actions and events in the light of a faith at once deeply 
anthropomorphic and intensely monotheistic. If the Old 
Testament be read in this spirit, many difficulties will 
disappear, and its genuine meaning and character will 
come out comparatively distinct, natural and _ self-con- 
sistent—a most interesting and instructive monument of 
the human mind working under extraordinary influences, 
and in a particular phase of its development. We do not 
see, why fraud and perversion should be imputed, where 
the evidence of them is not convincing. Writers are some- 
times suspected, because they are misunderstood, and we try 
them by a standard unsuited to their country and their age. 

Expressions sometimes escape the writer’s pen, savour- 
ing of flippancy and the ambition to say a smart thing, 
which will unnecessarily repel and disgust. Such is the 
off-hand remark about Ezekiel. ‘ Few pretend to under- 
stand him’ (p. 60). The observation is not just. Ezekiel, 
when his subject and his circumstances are once thoroughly 
embraced, will be found rather remarkable for the lumi- 
nous force and distinctness of his style.* 


* Most ancient writers that enter deeply into the events and feelings of 
their own time, require some study to comprehend them; but one who is 
adequately prepared, says Eichhorn, speaking of Ezekiel] (Einleit. in das 
A. T,, iii. p. 209. § 550), ‘ seizes the sense of his whole composition, and can 
hardly imagine how any one should complain of obscurity.’ In the time of 
Ezekiel, the prophetic phantasy had begun to clothe itself in visions, and 
the speaker of the olden time was becoming, with the change of manners, 
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Mr. Greg lays great stress on what he assumes to be a 
fact, that the early religious condition of the Hebrews was 
not monotheistic. Here, as elsewhere, he puts forth his 
ideas in too broad and dashing a way, and does not duly 
take into account the necessary conditions of spiritual de- 
velopment. We should have no great difficulty in admit- 
ting, that the germs of their better faith did grow up amidst 
much that was idolatrous and polytheistic. But the most 
advanced minds of their nation early appropriated, and 
unceasingly cultivated and unfolded, the fertile idea of the 
Divine unity and sovereignty; and the final ascendancy 
of a pure monotheism wes secured by the prohibition of 
the association of any other deity with Jehovah, as an ob- 
ject of the-national worship. 

We are again obliged to dissent from Mr. Greg in his 
assertion (p. 63), that the difference between the Christians 
and the Jews in their interpretation of the Messianic pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, lay in this—that the former 
took them in a figurative or allegorical, the latter in their 
literal and obvious, sense. On the authority of the learned 
Pére Simon,* we venture to reply, that the Rabbis of our 
Lord’s time, and for centuries afterwards, interpreted many 
passages of their scriptures allegorically, contending for a 
double sense; and that in this point, the Jews and the Chris- 
tians were perfectly agreed. In the same paragraph our 
author seems to have overlooked, or undervalued, that in- 
tense yearning after an ideal futurity of good—ever right in 
its general aim, though constantly mistaken as to its parti- 
cular object—often gross and secular in its outward form, 
but always sound and pure in its essential spirit—which 
pervades so wonderfully and so significantly all the utter- 


more and more of a writer, elaborating his thoughts in his chamber, like a 
modern author. Both these circumstances favoured a minuteness and in- 
tricacy of detail in the display of his imagery, which give hasty readers an 
impression of obscurity, that would be dispelled if they went deeper. The 
judgment of the first living authority on the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture, is worth recording. ‘ Der Schriftsteller kann seine besondern, einem 
Propheten alter Art fremden Vorziige haben; und so iiberragt Hezequiel in 
der That als Schriftsteller an Fertigkeit Schénheit und Vollendung alle 
friihern Propheten, namentlich Jeremja’n: aber jemehr der Schriftsteller 
und Gelehrte wichst, desto mehr nimmt leicht der echte Prophet ab, eine 
Wahrheit welche sich gerade bei Hezequiel sehr deutlich bewahrt.’ Ewald, 
Die Proplieten des Alten Bundes, II. Hezequiel. 


* Histoire Critique du Nouveau Testament, II. ch. xxi 
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ances of Hebrew prophecy, and makes them an eternal 
guide to the true interpretation of providence. He has 
not done justice to the very fruitful idea, which Dr. Ar- 
nold held in common with Neander, and which the former 
has only injured by overdoing it, and trying to mould it 
into the precision of a scriptural law—that there is a pri- 
mary and a secondary meaning in all genuine propheey— 
a belief, first, in the final prevalence of those eternal 
verities which are revealed in our primary intuitions and 
expressed in the moral order of the Universe, and a dis- 
cernment, secondly, of their partial realisation in the trans- 
actions of the outward world. This double sense, if we 
may so call it, exists more or less in all religious natures, 
and is inseparable from every awakened state of spiritual 
consciousness. Had Mr. Greg recognised the element of 
truth involved in this doctrine, it would have given him, 
in some respects, what we deem a juster view of the sub- 
ject, and withheld him from some expressions that have an 
air of harshness and contempt (pp. 63, e¢ seq.). 

We have felt it our duty to notice what we deemed faulty 
and defective points in the execution of this work, that it 
might not be supposed we had overlooked them, in recom- 
mending to the reader’s attention the many just views, 
incontestable facts, and the much larger mass of matter for 
earnest and serious reflection, which it will offer him. A 
work may have many errors of detail, and yet be sound in 
its general argument and put forth much important truth. 
But there is a class of small critics, who fancy that when 
they have exposed the one, they have refuted the other ; 
who heap up minute objections to destroy an author’s 
general credit, that they may turn aside the public mind 
from inconvenient or obnoxious conclusions, still resting, 
however, on facts that cannot be denied, and sustained by 
arguments that have never been answered. We observe 
much of this policy in our periodical literature respect- 
ing certain questions on which public opinion is re- 
markably sensitive. We cannot think it honourable and 
just, and we should be ashamed intentionally to follow it. 
The sections of Mr. Greg’s work, which we regard as the 
most suggestive and important, and which we would espe- 
cially commend to thoughtful and impartial consideration, 
as exhibiting views on which the general mind of this 
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country is furthest in the rear of the ascertained facts of 
the case—are those which will probably be found most 
painful to the feelings and most subversive of the received 
ideas of the majority of religious readers—we mean the 
chapters on the origin of the gospels and their fidelity, 
and on the miraculous element which is so copiously inter- 
mingled with their narrative. We have not space in this 
article to examine either of these questions with the fulness 
which is due to their intrinsic weight and their direct bear- 
ing on the religious sentiment of the community. ‘The 
author has treated them ably and candidly, with a clear 
and accurate statement of the phenomena which they in- 
volve. It remains for the reader to scrutinise what he 
has advanced, fearlessly and dispassionately ; to accept what 
is proved ; to reject what is baseless; but not to turn away 
from thorough examination, because its aspect and ten- 
dency are viewed with alarm—like the foolish bird of the 
desert, which hides its head under its wing, and thinks the 
danger passed, which it cannot see. Surely the days are 
not come, when we are going to renounce our ancient trust 
in truth, and to abjure the duty in which our fathers 
gloried, of free and honest search into its reputed founda- 
tions. Yet there are nervous and timid natures—wrapped 
up in their own fond prepossessions, and deeming them- 
selves already at the ne plus ultra of liberality—to whom 
the wise and noble words with which Mr. Greg terminates 
his preface, may offer more seasonable advice than they 
are aware, they need. 





“cc 


Those who flinch from inquiry because they dread the possible 
conclusion ; who turn aside from the path as soon as they catch a 
glimpse of an unwelcome goal; who hold their dearest hopes only 
on the tenure of a closed eye and a repudiating mind,—will sooner 
or later, have to encounter that inevitable hour when doubt will no 
longer be silenced, and inquiry can no longer be put by; when the 
spectres of old misgivings which have been rudely repulsed and of 
questionings which have been sent empty away, will return ‘to 
haunt, to startle, to waylay ;’ and will then find their faith crumbling 
away at the moment of greatest need, not because it is false, but 
because they, half wilfully, half fearfully, grounded it on false 
foundations. But the man whose faith in God and futurity has 
survived an inquiry pursued with that ‘single eye’ to which alone 
light is promised, has attained a serenity of soul possible only to 
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the fearless and the just. For him the progress of Science is 
fraught with no dark possibilities of ruin; no dreaded discoveries 
lie in wait for him round the corner; for he is indebted for his 
short and simple creed, not to sheltering darkness, but to conquered 
light.” 


The result of a comparison of our four Gospels, and an 
unforced estimate of the few facts that can be ascertained 
as to their origin and earliest circulation, fully bear out 
the view which Mr. Greg has adopted as fundamental— 
that all which they yield us as unquestionable truth, is 
the mind, the spirit, the moral life of Christ himself ; that 
with regard to the records of particular sayings and doings, 
it is impossible to say, what modifications they may have 
undergone, and what accretions they may have received, 
in their passage through different minds and in their 
various states of written development, till they were finally 
embodied in the collected form in which we now possess 
them. We agree with Mr. Greg, in decidedly preferring 
Schleiermacher’s theory of the compilation of our three 
first Gospels out of a number of separate narratives— 
corpuscula quedam Evangelii, as a disciple of — 
macher’s once called them—to Eichhorn’s hypothesis of ¢ 
primitive gospel, or to the notion, first propounded by 
Gieseler, and adopted in a modified, but less reasonable, 
form by Norton, that the evangelic history moulded itself 
by oral tradition into a definite shape before it was reduced 
to writing—and still more to the older doctrine, that the 
marvellous relations of discrepancy and agreement which 
distinguish our three first Gospels, can be accounted for 
by the : supposition, that one Evangelist copied from another. 
We think it moreover established almost to a certainty, 
by the reasonings in a former article of this Review 
(No. XXI.), that in the Gospel of Mark we have the 
earliest biography of Jesus that has been preserved to us. 
During the whole interval between the first out-going of 
the Gospel from the living presence of Jesus on earth, and 
the day when the memorials of his ministry were fixed 
within the limits of a recognised public document—beliefs 
and expectations and all the influences of a fervent enthu- 
Siasm were in active operation among the disciples, that 
must have impressed and moulded in various ways the 
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fluent mass of opinion as it gradually spread over the 
world. This view may startle and offend some readers; 
hut they will find it in harmony with unquestionable facts, 
and a means of removing many difficulties and solving 
apparent contradictions. The more they can realise it to 
their minds, the more they will rise to the conception of a 
free and living Christianity. The spirit of Christ is the 
one great reality preserved to us. All that benumbing 
scrupulousness about the precise form of what he said 
and did, which has cramped the inward life of faith in 
many a conscientious soul—is on this view wholly done 
away. The spirit only we want; and that may be trans- 
mitted as effectually through one form as another. The 
very differences of the E vangelists, no longer exposed to 
dry and anxious criticism, acquire now a spiritual value 
from the div ersity of the media, through which they con- 
vey to us a common light; and we become more pro- 
foundly conscious of the identity of the Christ who is the 
subject of their common remembrances, when we perceive 
that the moral impression of him is one and the same, 
whether we receive it—through the graphic touches of 
Mark, steeped in the Palestinian unction of Matthew, 
diluted in the fluent rhetoric of Luke, or looming grandly 
and hazily through the mystic visions of John. 

It is often objected to these new views, that, however 
justly deducible from unanswerable criticism, they are un- 
suited to the multitude; that they will break up its faith, and 
destroy its reverence, and leave it without spiritual nutri- 
ment. Wethink quite otherwise. Can any thing have been 
less nutritious, than the textual chaff that has been so long 
dispensed from the pulpit as spiritual food? Preparation 
of course is needed for every change: but when the pre- 
possessions of a false education have been wisely and 
gently dispelled, we can conceive of no influence so fitted 
to act with a genial effect on the moral condition of the 
world as the simple spirit of Christ, extracted by a heart 
of sympathy from the living poetry of the New Testament, 
applied with freedom to the actual wants of the Present, 
and instilled with love and reverence into the popular 
soul. One great emancipation must be effected by this 
change. Men will see the impossibility of eliciting out of 
such materials as constitute our actual Gospels, a verbal 
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and doctrinal Christianity; and will no longer vex and 
weary themselves to find it. 

We think Mr. Greg might have secured his views on 
this subject from the charge of vagueness and uncertainty, 
which some will be apt to bring against them, if he had 
apprehended the character of Christ more from its moral 
and spiritual, than from its intellectual, side, and beheld 
in him not so much the philosopher as the prophet. To 
us the interpretation of the Gospel narrative for all the 
practical purposes of religious edification—seems a very 
simple matter. Christ is the embodiment of human 
excellence in its relations to God and duty and eternity. 
The spirit expressed by that divine exemplar, pervades 
with its lustre all the conditions of outward circumstance 
under which it is set before us by the Evangelists, and 
comes back to us with a reflection only slightly dimmed 
by the shade of human passions and interests, from the 
preachings and reasonings of the apostles. What is re- 
corded—what alone could be recorded—is after all but a 
very faint and inadequate representation of that which really 
existed. The act described and the word written down are 
only indications of the far deeper and richer life that lay 
beneath them—a passage through which the reflecting 
mind may enter into more intimate communion with the 
mind of Christ. If the mind of the reader imbibe from the 
New Testament, the all-pervading spirit of Christ,—its 
love, its faith, its trust and its devotedness—if it come to a 
full comprehension of that greatest of all evangelical 
truths, that God and Christ and all pure and honest souls 
are spiritually one—it will be furnished with an internal 
criterion, by which to separate the essence of the Gospel 
from its accidental adjuncts, and detect the presence of 
Christ amidst a mass of heterogeneous materials :—and the 
more that spirit is cultivated, the more delicate and sensi- 
tive will the inward sense become, and the more surely in 
every question of possible controversy, will it possess itself 
of the mind ‘ which was in Christ Jesus.’ Mr. Greg, 
then, seems to us to have given undue importance to the 
inquiry, how far the apostles and first followers of Jesus 
were adequate media for conveying the true mind of 
Jesus, and to have raised occasions of doubt and mistrust 
where none need practically exist. It must not be for- 
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gotten, that they are our on/y media of knowledge; and 
that if we cannot rely on them, we are left without any 
assurance whatever. It is sufficient to feel—as we do 
intensely—that they have left us a profound and correct 
impression of the moral life of Christ. Whatever accre- 
tions, if such there be, of sentiment less pure and sound, 
or of hasty and inaccurate imference, may have gathered 
round that impression, as it passed from mind to mind 
till it settled down in the written word—all who have tho- 
roughly imbued themselves with the spirit of Christ, will 
at once discern and readily cast aside. We should have no 
hesitation, for example, in saying, that the damnatory 
sentence on unbelief (Mark xvi., 16), could not have pro- 
ceeded from the lips of Christ. Mr. Greg will be gene- 
rally thought—and with reason—to have proceeded some- 
what arbitrarily, in deciding, on grounds chiefly intellec- 
tual, what is from Christ himself, and what is from his 
apostles, in the Evangelical biographies. Neither is he 
wholly consistent with himself. We do not understand, 
why he should so absolutely have assumed it as a fact 
(pp. 167 et seg.), that Christ believed his Gospel to be 
a message exclusively to the Jews, and that the idea 
of extending it to the heathen originated wholly with the 
apostles. or our parts, we think it probable, that there 
was a development in Christ’s own views onthis subject ; and 
that setting out, in a spirit of deep earnestness, from 
the views current in Palestine respecting the Messianic 
office and kingdom, his mind continually grew and opened 
under the influence of unceasing communion with his Hea- 
venly Father, till he caught a glimpse of a grander truth, 
and it was revealed to him, that the good of all faiths would 
be sharers of the eternal peace. It is a wilful criticism to 
strike out of Christ’s discourses all the allusions to this 
glorious trust, so entirely in harmony with his benevolent 
spirit,—and impute them to the retroactive intrusion of a 
doctrine that sprang up after his death. In the course of his 
own mental progress, amid the balancings which preceded the 
ultimate fixation of his belief, Jesus would inevitably, accord- 
ing to his predominant mood of thought, drop expressions 
that would at times favour the Judaic narrowness of Peter, 
and at others encourage the generous universalism of Paul ; 
and the narrators of his ministry putting down with sim- 
CuristTian TeEacuer.—No. 52. Q 
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plicity, whatever was told them or whatever they recol- 
lected, have recorded words which viewed apart from the 
mental history that explains them, cannot be reconciled. 
Thus, among the memories which survived him, Christ 
left elements of twofold tendency; those of duller and 
more contracted spirit, dwelt upon the one; the open- 
hearted and progressive took up and developed the other. 
Stephen and Paul started on their noble work from the 
most advanced point of their great Teacher’s earthly 
ministry. The same influence, lingering in imperfect 
development, opened the mind of Peter to a fraternal 
acknowledgment of the good Cornelius; and has left a 
faithful record behind it, where John and Matthew though 
viewing, as it were, from opposite poles their Master’s 
character and work, each express the same belief in 
different words, and speak of ‘other sheep, not of this 
fold, that must be brought to the truth,’ and of the mul- 
titudes that will come at the last day from the four points 
of heaven, to sit down with the faithful in the kingdom of 
God. We attach little force to Mr. Greg’s remark 
(p. 169), that the apostles do not plead Christ’s authority 
for preaching the gospel to the heathen; for it is a pecu- 
liarity in their ministry, attested equally by the Book of 
Acts and by the Epistles, that they rarely, if ever, refer to 
Christ’s earthly ministry as a warrant for anything. In 
his view of this question, our author has completely re- 
versed the usual order of his ideas, and seems to us to 
contradict himself. His general position is, that the 
apostles mistook and debased the teachings of Jesus ; and 
yet he ascribes to them exclusively, or at least to a section 
of them, the grandest and most spiritual of all Christian 
doctrines—that which embraces the heathens with the 
Jews in one wide message of mercy and peace. They 
introduced this idea and completed the Gospel as a religion 
for the world; and yet according to Mr. Greg (p. 178), 
they had no comprehension ‘of the distinctness of the 
essence, the superiority of the spirit, the newness of the 
dispensation taught by Jesus, and regarded Christianity 
as simply a renewal and purification of Judaism.’ 

In the answer to the question, whether Christianity is a 
Revealed Religion, we observe the same want that we have 
before indicated, of a clear distinction between Religion 
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and Science—the want, in fact, of a deeper psychological 
analysis of the subject-matter of the whole inquiry. 
Mr. Greg is constantly on the very verge of the truth ; 
and yet unaccountably passes it by. When he tells us, in 
a beautiful and suggestive passage (p. 225), that ‘we are 
all of us conscious of thoughts which come to us—which 
are not, properly speaking, ow own—which we do not 
create, do not elaborate ; flashes of light, glimpses of truth, 
or of what seems to us such, brighter and sublimer than 
commonly dwell in our minds, which we are not conscious 
of having wrought out by any process of inquiry or medi- 
tation’—he had only to limit this fine remark to the 
spiritual nature, exclusive of all purely intellectual or 
logical processes, and he would have laid hold of the true 
definition of religious inspiration, and discovered the 
specific element of the prophetic character. That this is 
not the orthodox view, was a reason, not for rejecting it as 
he has done, but for putting it forth with the force and 
clearness which he has so abundantly at his command, as 
the true view. But when he adopts with apparent approval 
(p. 238), the words of Theodore Parker, that ‘ inspiration 
is the consequence of a faithful use of our faculties,’ he 
dissolves the specific in a generality which amounts to 
nothing, and instead of a truth, gives us what is little short 
of an absurdity. 

We cannot wholly pass over without notice, the chapter 
on Miracles. Some will perhaps deprecate the discussion 
of the subject, as leading to no practical result: but all 
will admit, that it is surrounded with difficulties which are 
felt even where they are not expressed; and it is right, 
they should be looked firmly in the face. The result of 
Mr. Greg’s inquiry respecting them, is unfavourable to 
their historical reality. If he admits them at all, it must 
be rather in a subjective than an odjective sense. Among 
men who dogmatically affirm their necessity to authenticate 
a religion from God, and who make the literal acceptance 
of them a qualification for Christian discipleship, it is 
curious to observe, how obscure and fluctuating is the 
notion of what they really are; and that under the same 
name, two men who equally profess a belief in them, will 
understand facts of a totally different kind,—one seeing in 
them the violation of known and obvious, the other a fu/fil- 
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ment of deeper and unknown, laws. It is plain, that these 
views directly contradict each other. Of the two, the 
former seems to us most in accordance with the popular 
feeling of miracle, and with the efficacy attached to it by 
theology. The conceptions of the miraculous which have 
been traditionally handed down, and accepted with suc- 
cessive modifications by the Church, originated at a time 
when law was not yet recognised as the pervading power 
of the universe, the fixed condition (a few cases of alleged 
miracle alone excepted) under which the Supreme Mind 
has chosen to manifest itself; when subordinate spiritual 
agencies were believed to have a domain of their own, and 
might within certain limits not only concur with, but even 
oppose and thwart, the purposes of the Sovereign agency. 
Mere control over nature’s normal course was not, there- 
fore, supposed of itself necessarily to imply the presence 
or the sanction of the true God. That must be inferred 
either from the end to which such extraordinary power 
was directed, or from the triumph of one power over 
antagonistic powers. Mr. Locke, if we remember right, 
in his Essay on Miracles has made this last circumstance 
the criterion of divine, in conflict with demoniacal, agency, 
and illustrated his view from the contest between the 
Egyptian sorcerers and Moses. ‘This view is also the 
Scriptural view, evident alike in both the Testaments. It 
was taken up and heartily adopted by the early Christians, 
and subsisted through the Middle Ages, as the forms of 
Exorcism in the ancient ritual, and the existence of the 
Exorcists as a particular class of Ecclesiastical officers, 
clearly prove.* ‘The same view survived the Reformation, 
and was strongly entertained by the first generation or 
two of Protestants, and among our own Puritans. In 
the more fanatical sects of the present day, it is not yet 
extinct.t 

* The Exorcists belonged to the Ordines Minores of the Church. They 
were entrusted with the charge of lunatics, who had a particular place 
assigned them in the ancient Churches, and over whom they daily offered up 
special prayers. They sometimes employed these unfortunate beings to 
sweep the pavement of the sacred edifice, and in other menial offices. Thus 
a kind of incipient Lunatic Asylum was connected with this benevolent but 
superstitious function of the ancient Church. 

+ Inthe matter of Witchcraft and the power of prayer to expel evil 
spirits, the Puritans were more superstitious than the Prelatists, as the 
stories of the Witchfinders under the Long Parliament sufficiently attest. 
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The modern doctrine of miracles, as the infallible token 
and authentic seal of revealed truth, compelling its accept- 
ance by a force external to the mind itself—acquired its 
peculiar power and prominence in Christian theology, as 
a consequence of the change introduced by the Reforma- 
tion, when it was found necessary to replace the ancient 
authority of the Church, by some equivalent influence 
which should equally subjugate the wilfulness of the in- 
dividual judgment. But it is remarkable, that in the 
early Protestant Confessions, miracles do not occupy the 
position which our later systems assign them, as an evi- 
dence of divine truth :—they are deemed of subordinate 
value to the witness of the Spirit, and the inward and 
outward signs accompanying the present operation of 
truth itself. The increasing importance attached to them, 
indicates the growth of a rationalising tendency in the 
Church, not content with proofs adapted to the spiritual 
nature of man, but craving material premises from which 
a logical inference could be forced upon the reluctant 
mind. Two difficulties obstructed the complete develop- 
ment of the philosophic conception of miracle: first, the 
subsistence of a doubt, what supernatural effects could be 
certainly ascribed to God, and what might be owing to 
inferior and hostile powers ; secondly, the violation which 
miracle was believed to imply, of pre-ordained and uni- 
form law—a supposition which the progress of physical 
science made thinking men more and more averse to 
admit. The first was removed by the assertion of abso- 
lute monotheism, in a line of argument pursued by Mr. 
Farmer in his well-known Essay on Miracles, where he 
endeavoured to show, with great learning and ability, that 
every proved control over the established course of nature, 
could only proceed from the Power which originally esta- 
blished that course. The second led to the theory which 
Mr. Babbage put forth in his ‘Ninth Bridgewater Trea- 
tise,’ that miracles entered into the original design of 
Providence, and form the exceptional expressions of a 
natural law. In this he was anticipated nearly a century 
ago, by Bonnet of Geneva; and the late Dr. Thomas 
Brown threw out a similar suggestion in his Essay on 
Cause and Effect. Now admitting at once the necessary 
truth of the first of these views, and the possibility of the 
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second—we may still question, whether miracles are by 
nature fitted to answer the purpose, which theology as- 
signs to them—whether their assumed importance, as tests 
of a divine revelation, does not rest on that confusion in 
the popular mind between wisdom and mere power, to 
which Mr. Greg has so pertinently called attention 
(p. 194.) Whatever view be taken of them, therefore, as 
historical facts, we are disposed to agree with some dis- 
tinguished clergymen of the present day, that they can 
furnish no proper evidence of spiritual truth ; and we sub- 
scribe altogether to these words of Archdeacon Hare— 
‘The notion that miracles have an argumentative and 
demonstrative efficacy, and that the faith of Christians 
is to be grounded upon them—is in fact the theological 
parallel to the materialist hypothesis, that all our know- 
ledge is derived from the senses.’ 

It is the unspiritual view of religious truth—the as- 
sumption, that it has no natural affinity with the human 
mind, which has thrust up miracles into such undue 
prominence; and the more we go back to intuitive sources 
for the primary elements of religious belief, the less we shall 
feel discomposed and alarmed at any turn which the ques- 
tion of miracles may take, as knowing that Christianity is 
not, and cannot be, dui/t upon them: for, in the language 
of Mr. Trench, however ‘evidences drawn from without, 
may be welcome as buttresses, we can know no other foun- 
dations of our Faith, than those which itself supplies.’ The 
question is altogether one of evidence, and must be de- 
cided by a simple reference to its laws, without respect to 
consequences. The argument that has weighed most 
strongly with us on behalf of the miracles recorded in 
the New Testament, we freely admit to be this ;—that the 
miraculous enters so deeply into the very substance of 
Christ’s history—the miraculous and the common are so 
closely interwrought, like the cross threads of one and the 
same web, that we are unable to conceive of any critical 
process by which one element could be ejected and leave 
the other untouched—which would not in fact destroy the 
very texture itself. Still there are some points connected 
with this question, which deserve a more candid and dis- 
passionate consideration, than they have yet received. It 
does not seem reasonable (arbitrary assumptions apart) to 
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accept literally and without hesitation the miraculous of 
Scripture, and yet refuse like credence to the portion of 
it which has perpetuated itself in Ecclesiastical History; 
for the line of historical development is unbroken; and 
the distinction which is usually drawn between the apos- 
tolic, and all succeeding, ages seems to us altogether gra- 
tuitous.* Wherever in history we read of some new and 
great development of the religious life, we almost inva- 
riably meet with an account of phenomena, bearing a 
close aflinity to the miraculous of Scripture. The facts 
are rarely indicated with sufficient distinctness, or at least 
have not yet been sufficiently compared, to justify any posi- 
tive opinion respecting them; but they poimt most clearly, 
in our judgment, to the necessity of a more thorough and 
unprejudiced study both of the psychology and of the his- 
tory of Religion. We think the importance of the miracu- 
lous as a sanction greatly over-estimated. To what parti- 
cular part of the Scriptures does the sanction apply? Men 
select out of them—to a great extent, quite arbitrarily— 
certain elements which they recognise as divine, and either 
overlook or explain away or cast aside all the rest; Tri- 
nitarian and Unitarian alike setting the seal of the 
miraculous on their own individual conclusions. Human 
reason first takes upon itself to discriminate truth from 
error; and the miracle then only tells as a confirmation, 
when a decision has already been pronounced, which 
renders it nugatory—like the ancient Parliaments of Paris 
that ratified with a show of constitutional authority, the 
absolute decrees of their Sovereign. The real power of 
the Christian miracles—the only thing which gives them 
a hold on the religious heart—consists in their intense 
and concentrated reflection of the moral spirit of Christ 
himself. Whoever finds in this influence a genuine strength- 


* The unreasonableness of this distinction has been pointed out with 


great subtlety and acuteness by the Rev. John Henry Newman, in his 
‘Essay on the Miraculous,’ prefixed to a new edition of ‘ Fleury’s Eccle- 
siastical History.’ The older Protestant divines were more rigidly con 
sequential, if less philosophical, than their rationalising successors. Jortin 
could not wholly reject the miraculous, which he found recorded in the 
three first centuries; and old Dr. Aikin of Warrington, perhaps the most 


learned and accomplished divine among the Noneontormists of his day, fully 
believed, that those who went forth at the present time to pre ich the Gospel 
to the heathen, would be accompanied by the miraculous signs of the 


apostles. See ‘Gilbert Wakefield’s Life.’ 
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ening of his faith—let him by all means cherish it. We would 
be the last to dispute its value, or dissipate its effect. On 
the whole, we deem it the true policy i in regard to this mys- 
terious subject, in the preseut state of knowledge—to ab- 
stain from hasty dogmatism either on the negative or on 
the positive side. ‘We have no sympathy with those who 
rashly and presumptuously deny either the possibility or 
the fact of miracle. But we counsel certain adherents of a 
so-called liberal school, who identify miracles with the 
Gospel, and treat all questioning of their literal truth, as 
an assault on the authority of Christ himself, not to be 
guilty of the same arrogance under another form, or they 
may perchance provoke discussions and raise up objections 
which it will be far easier, on their hypothesis, to evade 
by the imputation of infidelity than to repel with force of 
argument. 

Mr. Greg does not shrink from the legitimate applica- 
tion of his principles to the one great mi -acle of the resur- 
rection of Jesus, which is regarded by the great majority 
of believers in all sects, as the corner-stone of Christianity. 
We do not see how he could consequentially have done 
otherwise. This much we are willing to concede to him, 
that the external evidence for the resurrection, as an histo- 
rical fact, does not possess the completeness and the force 
which are usually claimed for it. The strong points of the 
‘ase are—the profound belief of the previously incredulous 
disciples, that their Master had actually risen from the 
dead,— and the change that was superinduced in conse- 
quence on their whole state of mind and mode of action. 
So that the whole question appears to us to resolve itself 
into this—whether so vast a moral change can be accounted 
for by the influence of a merely sudyective impression affect- 
ing so many minds simultaneously, or does not rather ne- 
cessitate the supposition of an actual dodi/y resurrection. 
On this point every reader of the New Testament must 
decide for himself, and judge others with candour, who 
may, from the same phenomena, draw an opposite conclu- 
sion. For ourselves, our feeling on the subject is this: 
without a previous belief in immortality, the mere histo- 
rical evidence for Christ’s resurrection would be wholly 
inadequate to produce it ; but already holding that belief 
from deep sympathy with Christ’s character and spirit, and 
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viewing in the resumption of man’s being after death, the 
operation of a law to which its organic development is sub- 
ject, we are disposed to admit the possibility, that proofs 
may have been afforded to the disciples, of their Master’s 
continued existence in another state and of his prolonged 
communion with them, which are not accessible in the or- 
dinary condition of the human mind.* 

The last chapters on Christian Eclecticism and the Great 
Enigma contain many beautiful and striking remarks, and 
furnish abundant matter for grave and profitable reflection. 
They discover moreover a truth and genuineness of feeling 
and a directness of conviction truly refreshing after the 
weary common-places that we have perpetually to encoun- 
ter onthese themes. To most readers their tendency will 
appear too negative. In fact, Mr. Greg’s own premises, 
had he left himself time and space to develope them, would 
have furnished conclusions far richer and more consolatory 
than any which he has himself actually drawn. He seems 
to have wished to make a clean breast once for all of the 
doubts and the difficulties which haunted him; that his 
mind might be open henceforth to receive undisturbed the 
pure and original influences of truth. The effort must 
have been a painful one; but he has made it with courage 
and honesty; and like most similar acts of uprightness 
will bring with it, amidst some popular obloquy, a reward 
of its own. In those deep intuitions of the soul, which, in 
the latter part of his work, he has so distinctly recognised 
and heartily embraced, as essential and indestructible con- 
stituents of humanity,—there remain for him treasures of 
untouched and undeveloped faith, which will come forth, 
as they are wanted, to replace whatever he has been com- 
pelled to renounce in the popular views of Christianity, and 
to compensate him for the loss of the meagre and uncertain 
deductions of the religion of reason. We regret that he 
has not exhibited to us more of this side of his mind. In 
this respect, he has not done full justice either to himself 
or to his subject. Here would have been found the spiri- 

* It occurred to us some time since, on a review of Paul's reasoning in 
1 Cor. xv. especially verses 12, 13, 16—that he argues in the same way; i, e. 
not from the resurrection of Christ to the resurrection of other men, but from 
the resurrection of the just and the unjust to the included resurrection of 


Christ himself—not from the special fact to the general law, but from the 
general law to the special fact. 
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tual counterpoise to those views of irresistible law, of prayer, 
of retribution, of spirituality, and of the future life, which, 
as he has expressed them in the bareness of their purely 
intellectual enunciation, leave behind them a cold, stern, 
negative expression, almost approaching to Stoicism, which 
we are sure is foreign to the native kindness and geniality 
of his mind.* 

The general reader will probably complain of the work 
as too critical, and exclaim that what we now want, is the 
practical. But it must not be forgotten, that the practi- 
cal in a true sense is often unattainable, without the pre- 
vious employment of the critical. Where errors are sus- 
pected to exist, it is of no use to disguise our apprehen- 
sions, and refuse to inquire. On such rotten foundations 
no solid edifice of practical truth can be built. We 
are obliged to those who have patience and energy to 
search deeper than their neighbours, and courage to en- 
counter the odium of bringing to light unpalatable results. 
We do not say, believe these men, merely because they 
discredit the old; but, on the other hand, do not turn 
away from them, because they offer you some things that 
are new. We do not recommend those who find their 
faith adequate to their spiritual wants, and have not time for 
protracted inquiry or concentrated thought, to unsettle 


* A high spirit of rigid justice and inflexible morality pervades all 
Mr. Greg’s reasonings about Providence. He will not permit himself, from 
a weak sentimentality, to soften down the uneffaceable and eternal distinctions 
of right and wrong. We are surprised, however, that with his good taste and 
sound feeling, he should quote with seeming approval Mr. Babbage’s endea- 
vour to illustrate the fact of future and unfailing retribution, by the perpe- 
tuation of physical impressions throughout the universe. The conception 
seems to us on a par with the lowest forms of the popular materialism, and 
adds another to the many instances of the general unfitness of men, trained 
exclusively in the discipline of the mathematical and physical sciences, to 
handle moral and spiritual subjects. When we attempt to realise the idea, 
it evaporates in unmeaning rhetoric. The vibrations produced by our words 
and deeds, whether propagated in the atmosphere or through the solid mass 
of earth, must in the course of their progress be so modified, and so con- 
founded with other vibrations meeting them from all sides, as to be no longer 
distinguishable as the effects of aforegone act; and their immediate influence, 
whether good or evil, must very soon be completely neutralised. Even on 
the supposition, that the minutest modifications of their endless course could 
be distinctly retraced, they would reveal nothing moral, nothing therefore ef- 
fectual for retribution,—apart from the knowledge of the invisible conscious- 
ness and volition in which they originated, and which obviously could not be 
physically recorded. 
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their minds by plunging into speculations which were not 
intended for them. But to those who must inquire, to 
fulfil what they feel to be a mental duty—who must 
silence doubts and remove difficulties, to have any living 
faith at all—we can honestly recommend the discriminating 
perusal of this volume—not because we think it exempt 
from very considerable defects and some important errors, 
but because it is written in the honest and intrepid spirit 
with which we heartily wish that more would sympathise, 
and contains innumerable suggestions which all who are 
capable of thought, may reflect upon with advantage. 
We trust, at least, that the avowed professors of a liberal 
Christianity will receive this book with the candour, and 
study it with the dispassionate attention, which its indus- 
try, its earnestness and its ability so well deserve; that 
they will not by uncharitable imputations and childish 
outbursts of feeling, repel with disgust enlightened and 
instructed laymen from the conscientious study of Reli- 
gion, and by their prejudiced adhesion to old notions and 
old phrases in the face of advancing science, contribute to 
make Theology synonymous with drivelling. 































Art. IV.—MESMERIC ATHEISM. 


Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Development. 
By Henry George Atkinson, F.G.S., and Harriet 
Martineau. London: J. Chapman, 1851. 


PHILOSOPHY, in its relation to the particular sciences, was 
happily characterized by Plato as the coping which 
crowns the structure of human knowledge, or the enta- 
blature which, reposing on the sum of all the columns, 
imparts to them their unity and significance. He alone 
can design and plant these topstones of human thought, 
who knows how many separate pillars stand below, and 
what their intervals and proportions. The “ synoptic” 
mind,—combining largeness of range with singleness of 
view,—is alone capable of discerning the highest truths 
or even entering on the method for their apprehen- 
sion. In relation to these matters, the course of more 
special intellects, however clear from step to step, will be 
but as the path of the blind. What Plato understood by 
philosophy includes with us the theory of Religion: and 
in tracing historically the relations between Science and 
Faith, we continually meet with illustrations of this doctrine 
of his. Every one-sided growth knowledge affects not 
only the symmetry, but the stability, of the mind ; which, 
like the tree on a river’s northern bank, nurtured into 
inequality by the double power of the sun and stream, 
leans to danger by the very burthen of its luxuriance, till 
it breaks the fibres of its life , and overweighs itself into the 
flood, where it can but toss about and die. The realism of 
physical science, and the idealism of metaphysical, both of 
them produce habits unfavourable to devout belief: and 
their separate paths, though beginning with a fair show of 
security and promise, become wilder and more precarious 
as you ‘advance, till they leave vou benighted on a track- 
less inane. The flat and mean philosophism of D’Alembert 
and Diderot, on the one hand,—the high and dizzy specu- 
lation of Spinoza on the other, exhibit the results of these 
two intellectual directions ; and though they appear oppo- 
site, it matters little whether the air be too dense or too 
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fine for religion to breathe and live. If once the convic- 
tions of the Theist have lost their natural repose on the 
conscience and affections, it requires a mind of balanced 
power and large resource to secure them on a basis of con- 
sistent theory : they may spring from many partial forms 
of moral development; but from the intellectual faculties 
only ina state of harmony and equipoise. Many founders 
of sects have been narrow enough. But we can remember 
no man of vast encyclopedic soul in the records of Atheism: 
Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato; Anselm and Abelard; 
More and Bacon ; Boyle and Leibnitz and Pascal ; Schlei- 
ermacher and Coleridge, the men most distinguished in 
their age for scope of faculty,—have all a great name in 
the history of religion. Whoever has attained the grandest 
view over the whole has been surest to pronounce that 
whole Divine. 

It is therefore not atallsurprising that the writers of these 
letters, whose range of scientific apprehension lies mainly 
within the questionable boundaries of Phrenology and 
Mesmerism, should find themselves he!plessly delivered 
over toa theory of materialistic necessity ; and, not know- 
ing whereabouts they are on the great chart of human 
speculation, should float down the current they cannot 
control with an air of triumphant discovery. The mere 
fact that from the data of cerebral physiology and animal 
magnetism, they consider the doctrines of Atheism and 
annihilation legitimate conclusions, will suffice to indicate 
the school to which they belong, and to show that they do 
but reproduce a phenomenon as old as human error and 
incompetence. From the time of the ancient Atomists to 
the publications of La Mettrie and Broussais, this view of 
nature has found acceptance with a certain class of rea- 
soners ; and, we suppose, has passed through the mind of 
every one who has any tincture of philosophic discipline at 
all. If any reader wishes to make himself familiar with 
it and do it justice, we would not recommend him to seek 
it in this volume. Mr. Atkinson is not a Lucretius; nor 
even an Helvetius; no, nor a Baron d’Holbach ; but a 
rhetorical dilution of Robert Owen ;—whose tiresome pro- 
positions, scattered by some process of logical explosion, 
and wildly lying about without any semblance of cohesion, 
constitute the theoretic elements of this work. We should 
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not have supposed it possible to write so inorganic a book 
upon organization. We defy the most methodising intel- 
lect to construct the author’s doctrine into a presentable 
whole, or to do more than pile it up as a set of loose and 
shapeless assertions, serving perhaps to mark but not to 
protect the territory they open as an asylum for all the 
black sheep of unbelief. Putting together as well as we 
can the several parts of their system, we find it to amount 
to this : 

Nothing is primarily accessible to human knowledge 
except the objects and phenomena presented to external 
perception : and it is only through these, as indispensable 
conditions, that we can learn anything of imperceptible 
phenomena, like the inner changes of thought and feeling. 
These inner changes, being never evolved one out of the 
other, but always separately issued by a distinct bodily 
event for each, cannot be appreciated by reflective self- 
knowledge : there can be no psychological science resting 
on the evidence of consciousness: and the only way to 
study the mental successions is to look for the corporeal 
antecedent of each. We are thus referred to the brain, 
of whose action thought and will are the functional pro- 
ducts ; and from the excitement of whose different parts, 
different affections arise by invariable rule. It is not, 
however, to the solid cerebral mass that these affections 
are most properly ascribed ; but to a certain subtle, though 
material, medium, which not only pervades it, but is inter- 
fused between as well as through the nervous matter of all 
animals, and penetrates even inorganic nature: and the 
wide spread of which occasions a mysterious sympathy 
between persons remote in place or time, and often gives 
the power of physically seeing what is absent, and foresee- 
ing what is incalculable and future. Be it ether however, 
or be it brain, the function performed begins with the vital 
organism and ends with it: individuality depends on the 
formation of a separate self-contained structure, and with 
the resolution of that structure disappears. Though the 
conditions of spontaneous development of new species of 
animals no longer exist upon the earth, a close imita- 
tion of them is found in the experiments by which Mr. 
Crosse produces his Acarus: and it may be laid down, that 
the elementary forces of matter are adequate to the 
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evolution of organization, and each lower term of life 
vapable of passing into that above it, till man is reached, 
who at present stands on the upper confines of the known 
universe. It is not denied that the question forces itself 
on our reason, what and whence are these elementary pro- 
perties of matter to which this mighty work is ascribed. 
But the only answer we can confidently give is negative ; 
that the fundamental cause cannot be intelligent,—intel- 
ligence waiting upon brain,—and still less can be moral, 
being,—gud Cause, the ultimate form of adamantine 
necessity. Thus there is no realm excepted from the ab- 
solute monarchy of blind and inevitable force: Freewill is 
not only an illusion mistaken for a fact, but is impossible 
even as aconception: no ground remains for any doctrine 
of responsibility or moral obligation: the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong in action, between guilt and good- 
ness in character, entirely disappear: and all education, 
law, and government, resolve themselves into gymnastic 
and hospital treatment. 

With this scheme of doctrine is mixed up an account of 
the most recent organological partition of the brain ;— 
that unhappy continent on which Gall had already put 
more federated faculties than there are states in the Ger- 
man Bund; but in which, notwithstanding, mesmeric 
diplomatists are carrying out portions for new dynasties. 
Through the whole exposition flows a perpetual stream of 
physical miracle. ‘The authors appear to live exclusively 
among people who see through brick walls, taste and hear 
across half the land; who will send you any given pain by 
the penny post, and write your whole biography from a bit 
of your old shoe; who have electric telegraphs laid into 
the future and the past, and can report histories they have 
never learned, and coming events that have made no sign 
of their approach. We wonder that this faculty has not 
found its way to the Stock-Exchange, where the prevoy- 
ance of next week’s price of shares would not be without 
its reward. In their rapid and erratic course our authors 
habitually shoot the barriers between the common and 
the enchanted world, and show no passports: it is all one 
territory to them: and it does not become the plenipo- 
tentiaries of truth to wait for the counter signature of logic. 
The doctrine is delivered without even the semblance of 
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argument ; the facts are rarely supported by the slightest 
testimonial evidence: and between the facts and the doc- 
trine there is so little connexion, that if the one were all 
proved, the other would not be helped forward in the least. 
It betrays, in our opinion, an entire misapprehension of 
the questions of Freewill and Theism to suppose them in 
any way affected by possible discoveries in physiology, 
and the detection of new laws as to the origin and dev elop- 
ment of animal life. We could never share in the invete- 
rate theological hatred amid which Mr. Crosse’s Acarus 
crawled into a miserable existence. And if, among the 
wonders of the coming Exhibition, that zealous electrician 
could daily pile a head of stones in Hyde Park, and gal- 
vanise them into a troop of horse,—the feat, however bril- 
liant, would shed neither light nor darkness on any truth 
of Morals or Religion. This we hope to make clear in the 
sequel: we state it thus broadly here, simply to show that 
we have no theoretic interest in rejecting or accepting Mr. 
Atkinson’s alleged facts, and to excuse ourselves from the 
unwelcome ti sk of testing them by the rules of evidence. 
He may keep them, every one: yet the Freewill and Im- 
mortality of man, and the origination of all things in the 
ever-living agency of God, w ill be precisely as certain as 
before. 

Had these letters condescended so far, in tenderness to 
“brains ” unsusceptible of the mesmeric “ intuition,” as to 
reason upon any one of the great doctrines from which 
the writers have delivered their souls, it would have been 
easy to state with precision the grounds of our dissent ; 
avoiding ail question as to the philosophic qualifications 
of either writer. But when decisions so momentous are 
categorically announced as certainties on which discussion 
is superfluous ; when we are called upon to listen to Mr. 
Atkinson, as to Mahommed and the angel Gabriel, begin- 
ning a new revelation with the words, “There is no doubt 
in this book,” and telling us stories, not indeed of men 
changed into apes,* but of apes turned into men; when 
the oracles are delivered pro re natd with the proverbial 
incoherence of Sibylline literature; we feel impelled to 
ask, ‘ Who is the prophet that knows these things of him- 


* Al Koran. Ch. 2. 
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self; and has any man seen his marvellous works?’ Who- 
ever disdains the usual modes of persuasion addressed to 
reasonable beings, and, while charging all men with 
“insanity,” has nothing to offer but the infallible “ We 
know,” throws his whole case upon his personal qualifi- 
cations, and forces his critics to advert to these. We were 
therefore anxious, on perceiving the high terms in which 
Mr. Atkinson bore witness to himself, to learn how far he 
was acknowledged as an original thinker and observer 
among his brother physiologists: and as he frequently 
appeals to certain important discoveries which he has 
made respecting the functions of the cerebellum, we have 
carefully examined the history of these, and studied both 
their evidence and their reception. They will be found 
detailed at length in the ‘Medical Times’ of the 5th and 
12th August, 1843. They consist in the supposed detec- 
tion of “ four great primitive powers in the cerebellum 
besides Amativeness.” The discovery was made by 
Phreno-mesmeric experiments, and “nothing,” we are 
assured, “is so easily proved; and the sooner we get rid 
of the gross error under which we have laboured so long 
the better.” Yet after three years investigation we find 
the most accomplished physiologist of the Phreno-mesmerie 
school, Dr. Elliotson, declaring* that “his experiments 
have afforded no support to the opinion of Mr. Atkinson, 
that certain portions of the cerebellum are for common 
se:sation, sense of temperature, muscular strength, muscu- 
lar action, &c.” That this unfavourable judgment was not 
singular or unexpected among those who are best ac- 
quainted with the discoverer’s scientific aptitudes, will be 
evident from the following remarks by the Editor of the 
‘Phrenological Journal’ on noticing the papers in the 
‘Medical Times.’ 


« Having long been impressed with the probability of the cere- 
bellum being in reality a compound organ, and not that of Amative- 
ness alone, and also thought it likely, from various facts and experi- 
ments, that some connexion exists between the cerebellum and 
muscular power, we turned to Mr. Atkinson’s paper with consider- 
able interest, in the hope of finding at least a clear narrative of 
the means by which he had been led to the alleged discovery of 


* Zoist, Vol. iii. p. 467; and Phrenological Journal, Vol. xix. p. 191. 
Curistian TeacHER.—NoO. 52. R 
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four cerebellar organs in addition to that of Amativeness, that we 
might, like him, go to Nature, and test the accuracy of his obser- 
vations. We are sorry to say, that in this expectation we have 
been greatly disappointed. The first part of the essay is dedicated 
almost exclusively to general remarks on Mesmerism, answers to 
objections made against it, and most useful suggestions regarding 
various sources of fallacy in the conclusions to be drawn from the 
Mesmeric phenomena. It is only towards the middle of the con- 
cluding part that he comes to the subject of the cerebellar functions. 
Many of his remarks are in themselves excellent, but there seems 
to us to be a great want of logical connexion between them, and a 
going round and round the subject under discussion, instead of a 
direct and plain statement of facts, proofs and inferences. Mr. 
Atkinson way be correct in all he says, but he does not afford us 
the necessary means of verification, by shewing us connectedly the 
various steps by which he was led to his discoveries, nor does he 
even tell very clearly what these are. He writes and reasons as if 
the reader knew all about them as well as himself, and forgets to 
give him that knowledge. As the subject is one of much import- 
ance, we trust that the author will revise the report of his essay, 
and give a more distinct view of what he has done, what his views 
are, and the grounds on which his conclusions rest. We can an- 
swer for ourselves, that we are at least willing to be instructed, and 
ready to give him all the credit which experience may show to be 
his due.” —Vol. xvi. p. 393. 


Whoever is at all acquainted with the proceedings of 
the phrenological sect is aware that the productions of 
its members are not liable to be tried, at the recognised 
tribunals of the body, by any very severe test, either scien- 
tific or literary. We must say, however, that the amiable 
and sensible Editor of the ‘ Phrenological Journal’ has done 
very imperfect justice to our author in the remarks we 
have quoted. ‘They suppress some of Mr, Atkinson’s 
most unambiguous claims to originality. He may be wrong 
about the cerebellum ; but he has made great discoveries 
in syntax. Amativeness he may have been unable to 
depose: but he can put the parts of speech to rout. In 
logic and rhetoric, in grammar and punctuation, some 
future Quinctilian will celebrate him as unique. Not 
that this is apparent in the present volume of letters: for 
Miss Martineau too seems to have begrudged him his 
fair fame, and by a tyrannical exercise of mesmeric sym- 
pathy reduced his English to the standard of her own. 
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Happily, it is in our power to break this spell, and restore 
the author to his just rights. The following sentences form 
part of a communication made by Mr. Atkinson to the 
Phrenological Society, April 3rd, 1844, on exhibiting some 

sasts of a family of idiots. We preserve the orthogr aphy and 
punctuation, as we find it in the ‘ Zoist,’ where the paper 
will be found in extenso. 


“It is a grand thing, and should be our first consideration to 
seck to place ourselves in harmony with nature, and thence in the 
certainty of truth, to watch as from a tower the glorious event of 
knowledge making its way over the earth, gently moving through 
the stream which is opposed, oe light and life to all around, 
for it would indeed be a miracle if the world should rise at once 
superior to itself, and receive without po or delay novel truths 
for which it has as yet neither the eye to see, the understanding to 
conceive, or the heart to feel. Thought arises in the action of matter, 
and the vis inertia of matter and its accustomed course can only be 
overcome by the continuous bearing down of the new force, and 
thus in advancing any truth without proceeding with that haste 
to cause a great reaction, let us steadily, but with determination, 
continue our exertions to the end. 

“The exaltations of genius, and the depression of those powers in 
disease or advanced age, arrest our attention, and make us pause 
to consider our position, but few circumstances are more calculated 
to impress a thoughtful mind, than to observe the wretched con- 
dition of a poor idiot, or the fearful and deeply humiliating conse- 
quence of insanity; here the intellect staggers back upon itself, 
perplexed to comprehend the course of nature, or how to measure out 
the power and liberty of man,—but for the want of that knowledge 
which alone can lead to any correct inference, we are glad to be 
relieved from the difficulty, and fall back again into our old habits 
of thought. We have seen and could not comprehend, our ears 
were deaf to the clear voice and melody of nature, the good which 
is in evil, the lesson of wisdom has never reached our understand- 
ing, and we move on mingling with those worldly interests, those 
hopes and fears, those systems and ceremonies the mere fashion of 
a day, and thus do we live and linger out a poor existence,—deny- 
ing to the last those glorious truths of cerebral physiology, which 
are the true philosophy of man; whilst many misled by the learned 
conceit and orthodoxy of colleges, will go to their graves ignorant 
of ail those blessed effects developed in the most interesting feature 
of that varied and wondrous power which running through all 
creation, 1s at once the link, the life, and liberty of being,—the 
principle of health and disease, the element of sympathy and love, 
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that same vital magnetic force which in a simpler form impels the 
myriad worlds round worlds in boundless space, and every atom 
its appointed place. But thought moves on, and the time arrives 
when men shall no longer be persecuted on account of their opinions, 
when bigotry and intolerance will cease, and every individual shall 
be trained to receive and appreciate truth from whatever quarter it 
may appear ; and this will be true freedom, the real emancipation 
from slavery, the commencement of a glorious era of high and ele- 
vated existence, an era of pure reason, piety and love, brightly 
shining above all selfish considerations, and which the gifted few 
standing out before their race, living in advance of their age, even 
now do they receive the hallowed influence, in the effects of those 
mighty truths which are dawning upon the world ; and of all truths, 
what can be so interesting or important to man, as a knowledge of 
himself,—of those laws by which he lives, and thinks, and acts,— 
of those causes in the chain of events which control his being,—of 
those facts in nature which constitute the very principles of thought 
and action, and by which alone we shall be enabled to regulate our 
understanding that it may become a secure and true guide to happi- 
ness and virtue, a knowledge in which consists the elements of all 
good laws and institutions, and ought to constitute the foundation 
of every system of education, religious, moral, and intellectual.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 163. 


Mr. Atkinson entertains peculiar notions of rising in 
the world, and presents the climax of dignity in a light 
truly original :— 


“Thus finding that we cannot reason correctly on the one side, 
or see or feel correctly on the other, how much is there to humble 
our pride; that we are but elevated little by little, according to the 
state of the brain, from the condition of the infant and the idiot to 
the worm which crawls upon the ground.”—P. 168. 


Our author’s imagination seems to be afflicted with 
worms, which are never long without creeping out upon 
his page. Is it because these reptiles, as he tells us 
(Letters, p. 375), are in the habit of “following crude 
notions ?” 

Further ight is thrown on our author’s gradation of 
being, in another paragraph; from which it appears that 
the infant, though no match for a worm, is on a par with 
a blind kitten; and may even, if he lives to attain “ his 
greatest perfection,” pass the vermicular stage and become 
“highest in the scale :’?— 
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‘* How surely did Iago calculate the effects of the handkerchief 
on the jealous mind of Othello, the laws of mind being equally 
fixed and certain as those of the magnet; and hence the power to 
elevate the race, and the knowledge of the fact will impel us to the 
act to strive to develope the good which is in man, who is the 
highest in the scale, though not so always, for it is only in his 
greatest perfection, in full development, and under high excitement, 
that he can be thus considered. A new-born baby has no more 
intelligence than a blind kitten,—but the frame expands, the nerves 
increase in size and power, and ripen their properties ; and mind, 
which is the function of these nerves, increases in energy till a 
certain period, when it again diminishes in vigour ; decay commences 
and second childhood or mere oblivion follows, to end in gradual 
extinction ; and death, which is the separation of the mass, resolving 
itself again into simple elements ready for new combinations in 
that eternal change, which is the life of all creation, for nothiug 
really perishes, nothing is lost, but only reformed into similar com- 
binations, producing similar effects, and so following on in the chain, 
but of the beginning and end we know nothing.’—P. 177. 


But we should be obliged to transcribe the whole paper, 
if we were to gather all the “curiosities of literature” 
which it affords. The author assures us (p. 169) that “a 
cerebral condition was a Bacon;” that (p. 173) “two 
ounces of the organ of Benevolence (as compared with 
one), will give double the amount of generosity,” unless 
the nervous mass is affected with “a certain amount of 
damp ;” that, “imagine what we will, we cannot escape 
through the regions of the most ingenious fancy, from the 
very principle and property of law which is necessity, and 
what is a necessary consequence cannot do otherwise than 
it does. Is totally dependant, a thing moved and not 
moving? nota first cause, but a result ?’—Such questions 
as these we confess our inability to auswer. On the whole, 
we doubt whether anything like the high-flying incapacity 
of this disquisition upon “my idiot family,” ever existed 
on paper, unless on the surface of Mr. Dick’s kite. 

Yet if anything is well attested, it is Mr. Atkinson’s 
modest greatness. For Miss Martineau answers (p. 15) 
for his modesty as unequalled anywhere. And he himself 
gives assurance of his greatness, appealing to the conclu- 
sive evidence of tape and callipers. Indeed it has become 
necessary, he informs us, to enlarge the previously esti- 
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mated “maximum of human intelligence,’ in order to 
provide for a head like his, which exceeds any “ measure 
of power” that had been met with by the discoverers of 
phrenology. Gall’s head has usually been considered 
something extraordinary : its circumference was 22 inches 
and Mr. Atkinson amiably insinuates that he fixed on this 
as the limit of possibility because he did not choose to be 
surpassed. Nature however, when she takes her favourites 
in hand, can give an indulgent stretch to possibility ; and 
she has given our author an inch beyond Gall’s maximum. 
Having gone so far, who knows but that she may go an 
inch further? far be it from the owner of 23 inches to 
imitate the mean jealousies compatible with 22! let there- 
fore the limit, Mr. Atkinson liberally suggests, henceforth 
“extend at least to 23 or 24.”* Lord Bacon is our author’s 
historical type of a great man: “ but a new light has shone 
in the world since Bacon—a Gall,” by whom “a light is 
now set up in the obscurity of philosophy, which will guide 
the world in all after-ages.”+ And now, in the fulness of 
time, the very guage which could measure a Gall must be 
pieced out to embrace an Atkinson ! 

But enough of this hierophant of the new Atheism. 
With grief we must say that we remember nothing in lite- 
rary history more melancholy than that Harriet Martineau 
should be prostr: ited at the fect of such a master - should 
lay down at his bidding her early faith in moral obligation, 
in the living God, in the immortal sanctities ; should glory 
in the infection of his blind arrogance and scorn, mistaking 
them for wisdom and pity ; and meekly undertake to teach 
him grammar in return. Surely this humiliating inversion 
of the natural order of nobleness cannot last. If this be 
a specimen of mesmeric victories, such a conquest is more 
damaging than a thousand defeats. 

In adverting to the great religious doctrines assailed in 
this volume, we can do no more than point out a few of 


* See a Letter to the Editor of the ‘ Phrenological Journal,’ on the Mea- 
surement of Heads, by Mr. Henry G. Atkinson, Phren. Journ., Vol. xviii. 
p- 142. Ina note the Editor very properly rebukes Mr. A.’s ‘rash and un- 
charitable surmise” respecting the motive of Gall in naming 22 inches as 
the limit of size: and explains that the old French “ pouce” which Gall 
employed was longer than the English inch; so that 22 pouces would be 
equal to about 234 of our inches. 


¢ Zoist, Vol. ii. p. 165, 
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the inconsistencies which have most forcibly struck us in 
the writers’ modes of thouglit and statement. Where 
there is no argument, but only dogmatical denunciation, 
there can be nothing so respectable as a fallacy to answer : 
and the only work which remains for criticism to do is to 
draw forth into notice the logical principles tacitly assumed 
by the author, and show where they are either at variance 
with each other or untenable in themselves. It is incum- 
bent on every one who controverts a belief sacred to the 
affections of his fellow-men, to state distinctly the condi- 
ions on which he would accept that belief, and the parti- 
culars in which he conceives them to be unfulfilled. 
Without this, all discussion is vain as a skirmish in the 
dark ; and arguments in proof or disproof, however success- 
fully they hit the imaginary point at which they aim, may 
do no execution and conduce to no result. We have a 
right to ask, of those who taunt us with the inefiicacy 
of our persuasion, ‘What is the evidence which would 
suffice to convince you?’ and till that question is clearly 
answered, the taunt is a barren insolence from which an 
earnest and tender mind will shrink. These Letters not 
only furnish no reply to this inquiry ; but plainly show that 
the writers have never thought of it at all, and would be 
quite unable to answer it to themselves. They are drawn, 
by a heedless sense of something grand to look at, into 
the deep forests and among the solemn Alps of moral 
and religious truth, without clue to guide them or compass 
to show them where they stand. Whether the doctrines 
of Duty and of God are inherently absurd,—absolutely 
unpresentable in thought,—so as to be no proper objects 
of evidence at all; or whether they are susceptible of 
conceivable proof, but, on being admitted to a hearing, 
fail to establish their case :—whether human knowledge 
stops with physical objects and events, or goes on to Laws, 
or advances even to Causes:—whether Causality means 
simple Antecedence, or involves the notion of Power, or 
proceeds to embrace the idea of alternative power or 
Volition ;—all these questions, without a settlement of 
which neither Theism nor Atheism can pretend to a phi- 
losophic basis, are left by our authors in the most hopeless 
confusion ; answered sometimes in one way, sometimes in 
the opposite, and in neither case for any better apparent 
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reason than that so, for the nonce, the shortest cut is 
obtained to the predetermined negations of human faith. 
Miss Martineau, with that quickness of exultation which 
so often makes observers sad, says :— 


“The fresh dawn of science has for some time been brightening 
upon the nightmare period of theology ; and the full and perfect 
day is the surest prophecy afloat in the universe. The great step 
of all is achieved,—the learning whal knowledge is.°-—P. 249. 


We submit that this is precisely the step which is not 
achieved ; that while many particular “ knowledges” have 
made progress, there is no established definition or theory 
of knowledge in itself and its ultimate grounds; and that 
if there were, then would that science of Metaphysics, 
whose failure is the object of our authors’ perpetual deri- 
sion, be already in a perfect state, and be chargeable with 
no failure at all: for this is the whole problem of Meta- 
physics, to determine the nature and conditions of human 
knowledge. We do not hesitate to say that of this 
problem, not one of the celebrated medizval Schoolmen, 
whom modern Illuminism loves to revile but declines to 
know, was capable of entertaining a conception so incom- 
petent and vacillating as Mr. Atkinson. 

He repeatedly lays it down as an axiom, that the range 
of knowledge is precisely co-extensive with the range of 
perception by sense. “A man can know no more than 
he has perceived. Clairvoyance does not reach beyond 
phenomena: nor is it in our power to conceive of anything 
different from what we know” (p. 141). “ We only know 
phenomena: and phenomena are no representation of the 
external and inherent force of nature” (p. 226). “ All we 
know is phenomena ” (p. 240). It is plain, that if this be 
so, God, not being a phenomenon, cannot be known; and 
however possible his existence, evidence of it is impossible. 

But on the same ground we must admit that Space and 
Time cannot be known: for they are not phenomena, but 
the theatre of all phenomena: they are not objects ac- 
cessible to us by perception ; for they are infinite, while 
the sphere of our perception is finite. Does our author 
then deny their reality, and to his atheism add a doctrine 
of achronism and atopism? On the contrary, he says, “I 
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think it rather absurd of Kant to suppose that these fun- 
damental matters, space and time, have no existence out 
of our sensibility ” (p. 145). On what evidence then does 
he admit their objective existence ? On the very same that 
induced Kant to pronounce them purely subjective, viz., 
that “we cannot imagine matter or motion, or mind, to 
exist without space and time. We can conceive the 
absence of all objects; but it seems necessary that time 
and space must be and exist eternally, though there were 
a total void” (p. 145). Here then our inadility to conceive 
of any thing without space and time is allowed to pass as 
proof, and as sole proof of their reality. We know them, 
not because we have apprehended them as phenomena, but 
because we must think them as conditions of all pheno- 
mena. Thus the maxim “ All we know is phenomena” is 
discarded, as soon as it has served the purpose of putting 
every thing divine out of the way. 

The contradiction, however, does not stop here. Cau- 
sation is no more a phenomenon than Time and Space. 
At least we presume that Mr. Atkinson would acknow- 
ledge this: for his atheism is not founded on Hume’s and 
J. S. Mill’s principle, that causation is known to us only 
as invariable (and unconditional) succession, and is there- 
fore nothing more than an observed priority and posteriority 
of phenomena loose and detached inter se; but on the 
assumption that we possess genuine dynamical knowledge, 
and that such words as “electricity, ” magnetism,” “ gra- 
vitation,” are not mere names, compendiously referring us 
to events in a certain order and classification, but denote 
positive forces, having actual as well as conceptual ex- 
istence. He supposes us to be so well acquainted with 
these forces as to be able to affirm several things respecting 
them ;—for instance, that they are all material (p. 7); and 
that they are all convertible (p. 256). But on what tenure, 
by what title, do we hold such knowledge? Force is in- 
visible, inaudible, intangible: you cannot plead that you 
perceive it; you perceive only its effects: you cannot 
poiut to it as a phenomenon; for whatever is phenomenal 
refers you to it as its source. You see the stone fall, or 
the needle dip; you only think the power of which the 
movement is an expression. If then you believe in the 
reality of that power, you believe it on the evidence of a 
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thought ; it has no guarantee beyond the deposition of 
your own faculty. We are thus mtroduced to another 
class of objective existences, freely allowed to pass on 
presenting their subjective ticket of admission. Mr. At- 
kinson himself, when posted as door-keeper, permits them 
to enter on these terms: “ Time, Space, and Causation are 
ultimate facts recognised by appropriate faculties of mind ”’ 
(p. 181). Miss Martineau indeed proposes the logical 
question to him in the most general form: “ Do you con- 
clude upon an objective reality, in an always equal degree, 
as to certainty, when you find a corresponding organ in 
the brain?” (p. 159): and the nearest approach to an 
answer is given in these words: “If I am told that I] 
have no right to infer the objective from the subjective, I 
reply, ‘ Very well: then, you who object must believe only 
in your own mind, and that only in the impression that is 
then passing’ ” (p. 272). 

The new canon which is thus let in,—that the primitive 
beliefs involved in the exercise of our faculties must be 
accepted as true,—is not only in palpable contradiction of 
the previous rule,—that “ All we know is phenomena ;” 
but is subversive of all the characteristic doctrines of this 
book. Our knowledge of Causation, for instance, being 
altogether a subjective disclosure, it follows that the sole 
authority to which we can appeal in every question of this 
nature is our own idea of Cause. This one constant type 
of thought is to be carried by us into all experience, and 
to serve as the regula nature. Phenomena are to be con- 
strued by it and can add nothing to it. They start up, 
and, as we notice them, we are constrained to think of 
them as the expression of power: and whenever they 
come, and whatever they be, this is the self-identical thing 
that occurs to us over and over again. In its original 
subjective seat of authority, therefore, all Causality is one ; 
it lies there in undistributed unity of type. How, then, 
do we come to speak of a plurality of different causes, 
such as electricity, gravitation, and chemical action ? Does 
this classification belong to our knowledge of causation, or 
to our knowledge of phenomena? Evidently to the latter. 
The only ground for the discrimination lies in the resem- 
blances and differences prevailing among the effects. A 
family likeness running through a groupe of phenomena 
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and their observable conditions induces us to set them 
apart, to think of them together, and make propositions— 
among others, causal propositions—about them collectively. 
It is because the movement of the tides, the path of a 
projectile, and the revolution of a planet, present, as events, 
certain features of similarity, that we refer to their cause 
under the one word gravitation. It is because the flash of 
lightning and the spark from the excited surface of a 
non-conductor are alike in themselves and different from 
the others, that we denote their source by a distinct name,— 
electricity. Of these, however, as two forces different per 
se we know nothing: the causation which we think in the 
one is identical with that which we think in the other: 
now it is Power issuing one class of phenomena, and 
then Power producing another. The whole arrangement 
lies in the facts perceived, not in energies conceived: it is 
sensible, not dynamical. It is therefore altogether an 
illusion to suppose that science can take us behind phe- 
nomena, and lay out before us a series of “ physical,” or 
“vital,” or “mental” forces, distinguished from one an- 
other by certain special characters; and it is a deeper 
plunge into the same illusion, to discuss the convertibility, 
the correlation, the possible identity of these forces; as if 
their specific difference as duvvdauee was the present datum 
of our knowledge, and their sameness the future guesitum. 
Not that we in the least deny the importance of such 
researches as those of Faraday and of Manteucci, which 
cannot fail to give new insight into the order and ana- 
logies of natural events. Only let it be clearly understood 
that they are phenomenal investigations prosecuted under 
the disguise of dynamical language. Jn rerum naturd as 
apprehensible by us, there are not several kinds of causes, 
but only several kinds of effects : and causation, while it is 
given to us as an object of knowledge by the testimony 
of our own faculties, possesses, as.such, that perfect unity 
which belongs, as their distinctive mark, to all things 
cognizable a priori. ‘To determine the nature of the one 
uniform cause, the process, since we have to do with an 
object subjectively known,—must be altogether psycholo- 
gical: no physical inquiries can ever throw the least light 
upon the matter: on the contrary, the first aim must be 
to strip off the distinctions and classifications accumulated 
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by empirical perception, and reach the primitive type,— 
the central nucleus of thought,—which logically constitutes 
the idea of Cause. Now suppose that this psychological 
process has been performed, and that we have found the 
essential element of this idea: then, we affirm, our success 
is twofold; we have made a discovery not merely sub- 
jective, as to what we feel, but also objective, as to what 
really is. If, for instance, the notion of Cause resolves 
itself at bottom into that of Unconditional Necessity, we 
must consider it as now known that all phenomena actually 
arise by necessity. If, on the other hand, the notion 
resolves itself into that of Alternative Power or Will, 
we must regard it as known, that intelligent purpose is 
the fundamental agency in the Universe. Either this 
knowledge has been won; or else nothing is known or 
knowable about causation at all; the subjective idea is 
good for this; or it is good for nothing. The coherent 
thinker may take his choice between the two: but Mr. 
Atkinson freely rambles from the one to the other, quite 
unconscious of self-contradiction. He adds up all the 
items he finds written in his sum, and puts down his 
triumphant aggregate, unaware that it makes a difference 
when half the terms are positive and half are negative. He 
repeatedly affirms the trustworthiness of our faculties, as 
sources of objective knowledge: “the Mind corresponds 
with the nature and principles of the world without, rising 
from the mere outward perception of things to the work- 
ings of principles and laws” (p.193). Again, “to be- 
lieve in a cause of the phenomena which we call Nature, 
and which constitutes the thinking man, seems essenéial to 
all reasoning beings” (p. 240). Nay, he tells us that there 
is an express provision in our nature for reverencing “ the 
Infinite and abstract Power ;”—a faculty which “ conveys 
a sense of our dependence on the mysterious force and 
rule of nature,—of that which is beyond the experience of 
sense” (p. 79). Surely then, unless our very mind is men- 
daciously constituted, this Infinite Power is disclosed to us 
by this natural faith, just as Space and Time are “ by 
appropriate faculties.” Yet in the very next sentence 
Mr. Atkinson declares that “ All we know is phenomena,” 
and “asserts plainly that of the motive power or principle 
of things we know absolutely nothing, and can know 
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nothing” (p. 240). What! is a belief which is essential to 
Reason no part of rational Knowledge? is that word to be 
given to the “ phenomena” cognisable by sense,’and denied 
to the realities entrusted to Intellect? “The further we 
advance from the Sense,” says our author, “the higher and 
more complete the truth” (p. 130). The “ ¢ruth” is therefore 
“ most complete,” where all “knowledge” is quite impos- 
sible! But, as causation is never phenomenal, our alleged 
ignorance about it, if admitted at all, must be admitted 
universally: of no causes can we know anything. Yet 
Mr. Atkinson finds, when convenient, that he can tell us 
something about them: “all causes,” he has discovered, 
“are material causes ;”,—in which case, we should suppose, 
they must be accessible to perception and belong to the 
class of “phenomena,” instead of lying “beyond sense 
impressions,” and being subjective affairs. Nor does our 
author hesitate to assure us that all causes, not excluding 
the “ fundamental,” are necessary in their action. This is 
the second piece of information he communicates on a 
matter of which, as he elsewhere pronounces, we can 
know nothing at all. How he gets it, we nowhere learn : 
but as he must suppose himself able somehow to exclude 
freedom in favour of unqualified Necessity, and he con- 
descends no further than to ridicule the former as “the 
extremest absurdity,” we conclude that, on consulting the 
idea of Causation, he fancies it to involve the notion of 
necessity, and without this to be unpresentable in thought. 
Indeed he elsewhere (Zoist. 11. p. 184) says, in his 
peculiar way, “ Causation necessarily implies necessity.” 
If so, he falls back again on internal psychological ground, 
and re-accepts that subjective evidence of objective truth, 
which he treats with ever alternating embrace and repu- 
diation. In this case, we think he carries the matter to 
the right court, but altogether mistakes the verdict : and 
we should not hesitate to maintain that the idea of Cause, 
in the last logical resort, so far from being identical with 
that of Necessity, totally excludes it; and instead of 
rendering liberty of choice inconceivable, is itself in- 
conceivable without it. 

This however introduces us to a great and solemn ques- 
tion, which it would be vain to discuss on the basis of a 
book like the present. A writer who can suppose the 
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phrase “ free will” to be as contradictory as the expression 
* incorporeal body” (p. 166); who can use the terms “ free” 
and “by chance” (p.141), without being aware of any 
difference ; who can employ the words “ Supreme /aw/ess 
Will” (p. 219), as a definition of the Christian’s God ; 
who can say that for a being to have a nature at all is the 
same thing as to lie under adamantine necessity (p. 184) ; 
who can plead, in disproof of free-will, that “an idiot 
cannot make himself a Shakspere” (p. 133), and “a man 
cannot of himself, or by his will, become a tree” (p. 7) ; 
betrays so wonderful a misapprehension of the elementary 
conditions of this problem, that no advantage can arise 
from interrupting the flow of his incompetent contempt. 
Indeed he himself has said the chief thing which we have 
to urge against his own doctrine: he has avowed that it 
contradicts our consciousness: but what of that? Mr. 
Atkinson knows better; and boldly charges consciousness 
with imposture, and the human race with “ insanity.” 
We are quite content to leave the human race to settle 
the question with the author of “my idiot family.” But 
let us hear what is urged against the natural feeling of 
mankind :— 

‘© They feel themselves in a measure free, and have been accus- 
tomed to the untrue and immoral doctrine of moral responsibility, 
and consider this sense of freedom and responsibility proof against 
mind being subject to law. In the same way they might say, being 
accustomed to wars, therefore war is right ; that their great ancestors 
painted their skins and ate one another; and therefore to paint our 
skins and eat one another is right : that we have a sense that the sun 
goes round the earth, and therefore Galileo was wrong. When our 
feelings guide reason, instead of reason searching into the cause of 
our feelings, thus it has been.” —P. 242. 

It is needless to say that nobody ever appealed in behalf 
of human responsibility to the customary belief, but only 
to the ineradicable natural consciousness, of personal free- 
dom. Does our author intend to aflirm that our moral 
faith is as much a transient accident of savage life as 
sannibal appetite and the painted skin? Or does he 
mean that, however uniformly and constantly that faith 
may arise from our reflective self-knowledge, it is of no 
more value as a witness to the ¢ruth, than the practices of 
cannibalism as an index tothe right? Then, if he deposes 
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consciousness from its rights, to what tribunal can he 
possibly bring up a question like this for judgment ? 
‘The question is, ‘ Whether, when two competing principles 

of action solicit us, and a volition ensues, the Will, being 
passive, must vield itself to the stronger irrespective of its 
worth ; or, being active, can determine on the worthier irre- 
spective of its strength.’ As the impulses and the will are 
not accessible to perception,—can_ be neither seen, heard, 

nor smelt,—but only experienced in feeling, it is difficult 
to imagine how, but by subjective reflection, their mutual 
relations can be ascertained. ‘To discredit this evidence is 
no less fatal to the case of the Necessarian, than to that of 
his opponent. If he would prove that the strongest motive 
prevails, surely he means, the motive that is most strongly 
felt; and in what w ay, if not by feeling, is this to be re- 

cognised? Declare the feeling delusive, and what mea- 
sure is there of the relative ‘strength of a number of 
impulses? You can only appeal to the resulting action, 
and regard it as a practical indication that the impulse 
with which it accords was strongest: and so you fall into 
the vulgar fallacy, of assigning the motive’s force as cause 
of the action, and then pleading the action in proof of 
the force. To repudiate the report of consciousness in ¢ 

controversy about what happens on its theatre is to prepare 
yourself for experiments on colour by putting out your 
eyes. 

No one, we should imagine, can be misled by the amus- 
ing plea, “ that we have a sense that the sun goes round 
the earth.” We have nothing of the sort,—the motions 
of the heavenly bodies not being phenomena of our minds. 
An inference of this sort men have indeed drawn from 
certain visual perceptions ; and this inference they have 
now relinquished ; but the perceptions themselves, as felt, 
are no more contradicted by Copernicus than by Ptolemy; 
on the contrary, are assumed by them both as the indis- 
putable data in us, from which the corresponding adjust- 
ments in outward nature are to be deduced. Indeed the 
whole mass of physical Science holds, as to the very sheet- 
anchor of its logic, to the veracity of that consciousness 
which a modest philosophy is content with interpreting, 
but which incapable arrogance has often been forward to 
impugn. Inthe same strain, Mr. Atkinson elsewhere says : 
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* Would that the mind was always in tune and all was sweetest 
melody, and radiant (?) harmony! But alas! for the discord of 
the passions, and the discord of untruth, and the scraping on the 
instrument in self-considerations,—and the sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal in our pride and vanities! We talk of free-will. 
From the instrument not recognizing its own harmonies, transitions 
and motions, we feel that we can will, but not what determines the 
can and the will. We do not see that the mind is a true republic, 
or that the Will, the President, the Executive power, is chosen by 
the people; that the Will which determines is itself determined. 
Will is the echo and act of the majority and strongest power: as 
clearly so as the weathercock points to the wind, and the ship fol- 
lows the impress of the rudder and the sails, and is carried along 
by wind and tide. If it could think, it would imagine that it slid 
away by its own impulse and will, or undetermined force. The 
world would think itself free in its motion round the sun, until it 
discovered the laws of its motion, which determine its course to be 
precisely what it is,—a speck of dust whirling about and about, 
and filling its little place in the harmony of the universe. Free 
Will! the very idea is enough to make a Democritus fall on his 
back and roar with laughter, and a more serious thinker almost 
despair of bringing men to reason,—to experience the advantages 
of knowledge, and the calming influence of a recognition of universal 
law and necessity.”—P. 194. 


“Tf the ship could think,” says our philosopher, “it 
would imagine that it slid away by its own impulse and 
will, or undetermined force.’ What! whether it had an 
“own impulse and will,” or not? whether it felt itself 
capable of exerting “force” or not? This would be a 
strange result of its first experiment in “thinking.” Nor 
is the second, it seems, destined to be more successful: for 
the new cogilative faculty has the peculiar property of 
keeping the good ship in entire unconsciousness of the 
pressure on it from wind and tide, and even of its own 
rudder and sails. Only endow it with intelligence and 
feeling : and it will be doomed to the double falsehood of 
believing nonentities within it, and denying realities with- 
out it! It is always easy enough to imagine beings en- 
dowed with mendacious faculties, and to say, if man were 
in such a plight, he would sink into the deeper error, the 
more he trusted to his natural beliefs. But it is plain 
that, were we in this condition, we could never find it 
out: the same illusory guidance which would mislead us 
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into fallacies no less mis-leading us out of them. When 
an advocate can do nothing but “ abuse the witness,”’ it is 
clear enough that he has “no case.” From the analogy 
of the ship it is manifest that, in Mr. Atkinson’s opinion, 
consciousness is really precluded from all apprehension of 
“what determines the will.” How then is the Will de- 
termined ? he himself tells us, “ by the majority” of pas- 
sions or tendencies, “and the strongest power” in their 
“republic.” If however it is determined by these, and 
yet determined by causes beyond the range of conscious- 
ness, it follows that we are unconscious of our passions and 
propensities,—and do not experience the feelings which 
agitate us, or aim at the ends which we have in view! Will 
it be said, that though certainly the immediate concomi- 
tants of volition lie within the conscious sphere, the re- 
moter antecedents lurk undiscernably behind; and that 
it depends on our organisation and acquired habits, what 
feelings rise to agitate us,—what ends suggest themselves 
to us as to be kept in view? This is true, but irrelevant: 
for it only shows how the problems proposed to our Will 
are set; not at all, how they are solved. Whether a man 
feels this temptation or that ; whether one good affection 
more often stirs him or another, will undoubtedly be de- 
cided by many conditions not present to his feeling at the 
time or perhaps to his knowledge at all. These are con- 
fessedly given to him: they are his data, the materials for 
his choice. But the question of Freewill lies at the next 
step: ‘ Does he deal with them; or do they deal with him?’ 
and this is a question which, however answered, lies 
wholly within the province of consciousness: it cannot 
even come into existence, till all the unconscious agencies 
have done their work, and the considerations which obey 
their call stand ready mustered before the view of the 
mind. As to the answer which the question must receive, 
when once referred to its legitimate tribunal, we feel no 
further anxiety. Every man knows that, in cases of choice, 
he is not disposed of by the considerations before his mind, 
as the passive scale-beam is inclined by the preponderant 
weight ; that he often follows a suggestion from what he 
should call, on the report of his own feeling, the less ve- 
hement inclination ; and that, however strong the tenden- 
cies of internal habit and the inducements presented by 
Curistian Teacner.—No. 52. s 
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the posture of external affairs, it remains open to him, up 
to the last instant before his decision, to give weight to the 
other side and stand free of their solicitation ; that he is 
the producing cause of his own act, and not the mere 
theatre on which it takes place. 

Against this report of natural consciousness we know of 
nothing that can be validly urged. The common-place 
objections which form the staple of phrenological phi- 
losophy all amount to this; that if you alter the conditions 
by which the mind is surrounded, you may expect a dif- 
ference in the decision of the will. This however is no 
more than would take place, were we ever so free: for a 
free power can only deal with the data presented to it : and 
it would be absurd to suppose that all varieties of problem 
should elicit the same monotony of reply. The consider- 
ations and feelings present to a man in passion are differ- 
ent from those which occur to the calm saint: and the 
same determination which is easy to the latter may be 
hard to the former, though possible to both. Nor is it at 
all surprising to the believer in freewill that, when diffi- 
culties are systematically accumulated in the way of any 
particular course of action or of abstinence, they should 
steadily tell upon the conduct of mankind ; so as to render 
possible tables of moral statistics, like M. Quetelet’s. Be 
the personal power of the individual mind what it may, 
it cannot be insensible to the varying amounts and modi- 
fications of resistance presented to it. It is the constant 
practice with Mr. Atkinson to controvert a doctrine of 
“absolute freewill,” which nobody ever maintained ; 
charge his opponents with the absurd notion that man is 
wholly made up of freewill; and so to consider them re- 
futed by the ingenious remark that, if you put wine enough 
into the stomach, you can create a giddiness in the he: id. 
In like manner Necessarians affect a monopoly of zeal for 
improved education, and a more considerate penal disci- 
pline ; and are apt to claim as philosophical allies all great 
writers who have borne memorable testimony to the mag- 
nitude of these interests. Thus when Plato protests against 
the corruption of morals which was undermining the 
strength and beauty of the Hellenic civilization; when he 
insists that, under bad physical training which unnaturally 
loads the organs of the body with oppressive humours, the 
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mind suffers from depraved suggestions and sluggish 
affections; when he complains that the mischief com- 
menced in evil discipline is confirmed by the lax teaching 
of sophists and rhetoricians; and when he declares that, 
under this close pressure of iniquity, the young have scarce 
a chance, and their sins are more upon their elders’ head 
than on their own; his indignant words are perversely 
adduced (p. 307) to prove that the founder of the Academy 
disowned the doctrine of moral responsibility. The plui- 
losopher from whom fell the solemn sentence, ‘ Virtue 
serves no lord ; each, as he reveres or slights it, shall have 
more of it or less: the agent is answerable for his choice : 
God stands free of charge ;”* who taught that, in a state of 
being like this, composed partly of divine, partly of necessary 
elements, the good infused by the one could not exist 
without the evil resistance of the other;+ who declared 
that goodness, however difficult, is nowhere impossible, 
and that it is a thing of high merit for one who has large 
opportunities of wrong to live throughout with rectitude ;} 
who maintained that, by the necessities of justice, punish- 
ment must fall upon the wicked, and might sometimes 
endure eternally ;$ is claimed as a partizan by a writer 
who absolutely denies all moral distinctions, saying that 
there is “neither selfish nor unselfish,—neither good nor 
evil,—worthy nor unworthy ” (p. 232); who thinks men 
as little capable of self-direction “as the needle pointing 
to the North, or the puppet moving according as the string 
is pulled” (p. 132); who would expunge the word 
punishment from our language, and can see “ nothing 
more sinful in a crooked disposition than in a crooked 
stick,” or “asquint” (p. 141). All that Plato teaches 
respecting the importance of attending to “the natural 
laws,” and environing the soul with physical and social 
conditions favourable to the self-assertion of its inherent 
love of good, might be urged with equal consistency by 
the most strenuous modern advocate of freewill. It is 
not, and cannot be, a question whether necessary law has 
place in human life; but only whether it has sole place ; 
or whether, in the midst of the external theatre assigned 
to it, there is planted also an internal elective power, which 
* Rep. x. 617. E. + Timezus, 48. A. 
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can decide among the possibilities thrown up by its com- 
binations. Against the existence of any such free element 
the supposed faculty of mesmeric prevoyance is repeatedly 
pleaded by our authors. Why it should be deemed more 
embarrassing to the doctrine of responsibility, than the 
gift of prophecy, which has been unhesitatingly admitted 
in every form of Hebrew and Christian faith, it is not 
very easy to perceive. Even granting,—what has been 
thought doubtful by philosophers of eminent name,—that 
prediction implies, in respect of the matter predicted, a 
decisive ascendancy of necessary causation, still how few 
are the events that are brought by such an argument under 
the category of fatalism! how completely exempt from its 
application are the great courses of human history! For 
ourselves we must confess great doubts whether either in 
mesmerism or in religion there is any basis of fact for 
this argument at all. Even the highest inspiration seems 
incapable of carrying the soul into the true region of pro- 
phecy: and while the Scriptures contain some unques- 
tionable instances of failure in the attempt at such a 
flight, there are none in which a scrupulous critic 
could very confidently claim success. And we have 
never met with a reputed case of mesmeric prediction from 
which the evidence did not melt away on near approach. 
If the proof of universal necessity depends on the power 
of prevision in human affairs, the doctrine is already non- 
suited by the experience of three thousand years. 

The consciousness of personal energy is the source and 
type of our idea of Causation; and directs us exactly to 
what we mean by Causation. That energy being free,— 
that is, able ex se to determine into existence any one of 
several given possibilities—nothing possesses a proper 
causal character which is destitute of this attribute. A 
cause is a power which settles an alternative: and no one 
ever asks after a cause without the preconception of such 
alternative. Beside the actual phenomenon there stands 
in his mind a potential phenomenon, which has been ex- 
cluded in favour of the realized event: and he wants to 
know what it is that has decided on the thing that is 
rather than the thing that might have been. This ascrip- 
tion to all causality of a preferential function is a manifest 
transcript from our own Will, and shows the ultimate 
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identity of the ideas of volition and power. It explains 
the fact, which has been ingeniously misapplied to support 
an opposite doctrine,*—that in reply to inquiries about 
the cause of a phenomenon, we often pass by the positive 
force from which it issues, and name a mere passive con- 
dition ; as when we explain a man’s fall from a ladder not 
by referring to the attraction of the earth, but by saying 
that his foot slipped. The event described under the 
phrase “fall from the ladder” may be conceived in va- 
rious ways, according to the antithesis in which the ima- 
gination places it. If it were mentioned in a treatise on 
Statics or Dynamics, it might be regarded as any other 
exemplification of the laws of motion; and the question 
then would be, why did the man move towards the ground, 
instead of remaining stationary or going upward? The 
answer would in that case very properly refer to the earth’s 
attraction, or the man’s specific gravity. If the explana- 
tion were wanted by some casual passenger who saw the 
man conveyed on a litter to the hospital, and knew no 
more, than that he had met with a fall, the fact would be 
contemplated as lying somewhere among the various modes 
of falling; and the reply would pick out the particular 
mode, and say, he fell from a ladder. If the inquirer 
were the man’s employer, who was already aware of his 
position, the event would be thought as one of several 
possibilities,—seizure with a fit, breaking of a stave, upset 
of the ladder, &c.,—by which the precipitation might have 
taken place: and answer singles out the one contingency 
which realized itself. It can by no means be shown that, 
in selecting the condition which shall be named as cause, 
we are at all guided by the circumstance of its immediate 
priority : our impulse is to mention that particular which 
decided the alternative present to the interrogator’s mind, 
and brought the determinate fact out of the previous in- 
determinate posture of affairs. By effecting this, it be- 
comes entitled to the name of Cause; and to effect this is 
to perform the characteristic function of Volition. We do 
not mean, of course, that we now attribute literally a 
voluntary agency to the slip of the foot or the specific gravity 
of the man. By a process which it is needless to expound, 


* Mill's System of Logic, 3rd Edition. Vol. I. p. 346, note. 
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the original idea of Causation comes undoubtedly to be 
mutilated, by omission of all reference to drift or purpose, 
into that of mere physical force and resistance. This once 
done, that which before we felt as a choice from among 
given possibilities becomes a disturbance superinduced on 
prior conditions of equilibrium,—either by the withdrawal 
of a resistance or the introduction of a force. Under the 
presupposition of all the conditions but one, it is sufficient, 
in immediate explanation of the phenomenon, to throw in 
that one, regarded as a mere physical change. The effect 
of the explanation however is entirely dependent on the 
presupposition in question : and by appealing to it in the 
mind of your interrogator, you reply to his inquiry, “ why 
was it so and not otherwise ? ” by showing him, that it 
was then too late to be otherwise. This may answer the 
purpose of the moment, and reduce the fact into clear 
relations to his prior assumptions. But it really evades 
the question of causation, and simply shows that it is out 
of date. The inquiry thus put off returns again. There 
was atime, though not that which had been supposed, 
when other possibilities remained open ; and the questioner, 
in demanding the cause of the event, wanted to know 
what closed the door on these? So long as you give him 
only a physical force, he will feel himself merely shifted 
to another point of time. But the moment you refer him 
to a Will, he knows that he has reached the sphere in 
which reside the indeterminate possibilities he is impelled 
to conceive, and whence alone they can issue into deter- 
minate realizations. Nor does he press for any further 
cause: for a Will is not a phenomenon, but a potency which 
as little demands commencement in time, as extension 
does,—a realm from which specific volitions may shape 
themselves without end, as from space particular bodies 
mark out their infinitely various forms. 

The enmity of an atheistic writer to the doctrine of 
Freewill is therefore a perfectly natural antipathy. For 
since, coufessedly, we can gain no insight into causal power 
by external perception, either we must deny all knowledge 
of it, or we must accept such report of it as our personal 
consciousness may give. If that report is in favour of 
freedom, the effect is to emancipate causation everywhere, 
and to construe it back from Necessity mto W ill. The 
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maxim that ‘every phenomenon must have a cause’ then 
implies that whatever does not proceed from the human 
will issues from the Divine; and the first canon in the 
logic of science interprets itself into the first principle of 
religion. The notion of necessity is reduced to a second- 
ary place ; that which has already been willed thenceforth 
becoming necessary ; and the great laws of the material 
universe being but the usages to which a free creative 
Mind has spontaneously bound himself. On this matter, 
— of the relative order of Thought and of Necessity,—the 
whole question of Theism hinges. Whoever begins with 
necessity and makes thought derivative, is an atheist : 
whoever begins with thought and thence evolves necessity 
as its adopted law, is a theist. We are as profoundly 
convinced of the immoveable logical basis of the latter 
method and the radical unsoundness of the former, as we 
are of the superiority of Plato and Aristotle, the advocates 
of the one, to Democritus and Leucippus, the supporters of 
the other. It is easy for Mr. Atkinson to reiterate, in 
his dogmatic way, that mind and will are the “ product ” 
and “expression” of the brain, and first appeared when 
cerebral matter was organised: but as he adduces not one 
particle of evidence, and evinces the most hopeless confu- 
sion of thought as to what that evidence ought to be, his 
assertion may be left to the refutations,—only less stale 
than itself,—which it meets in all the greatest works on 
philosophy for the last two thousand years. That changes 
in the brain are concomitants of mental changes, can prove 
no more than that there is a set of physical ratios which 
may be substituted for the mental, in virtue of their cor- 
respondent variations: and is as incapable of establishing 
any identity, as the concurrence of light and heat of de- 
monstrating their sameness. Nay, it is much more so: 
for light and heat being both objects of perception, it is 
conceivable enough that some common quality, apprehen- 
sible by one and the same faculty, may be found in them. 
But while the brain, as known, must ever continue to be 
exclusively an object of perception, thought, feeling, will, 
as known, must remain exclusively objects of conscious- 
ness ; and whatever cerebral discoveries may be hereafter 
made, they can never introduce into the Ego, as subject, 
any attribute found in the non-Ego, as object. We have 
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no grounds for treating substances as same or different, 
except by comparison of the phenomena and properties 
through which they express themselves: and so long as 
the solidity and extension which constitute our idea of 
matter cannot be apprehended in the self-consciousness 
which supplies our definition of mind, so long will any one 
utter a senseless jargon who pronounces thought to be a 
material product. By “ thought” we mean a certain fact 
of which we are inwardly conscious: by “matter” an object 
of which we are outwardly percipient. Tull the inner ceases 
to exclude the outer, the here to be antithetic to the there, 
the se/f to be the contradictory of the not-self, must the 
spheres of mind and matter remain distinct. 

The fundamental fallacy of Mr. Atkinson’s “ new phi- 
losophy,”’—the assumption that mind is the product instead 
of the antecedent of material conditions,—is older than 
the time of Socrates ; is referred to by Plato as the essen- 
tial root of atheism, and exposed to his searching criticism 
in the tenth book of “ Laws.” ‘ Were it not,” he says, 
“for the wide diffusion of atheistic doctrines, there would 
be no need of any defensive reasonings to prove the exist- 
ence of Deity: but such necessity is now imposed upon 
us.” “The advocate of these doctrines, it would seem, 
supposes that fire and water and earth and air stand first 
in the order of existences ; these are what he understands 
by Nature; and Soul he evolves out of these.” ‘ Here 
then we fall in with a plentiful fountain of irrational judg- 
ment in the class of men who busy themselves with the 
physical investigation of nature. Let every position of 
this kind be submitted to the closest scrutiny: for it will 
be of no trifling moment, should it appear that those who 
commit themselves to irreverent doctrines both set out 
from different principles to ours, and conduct their argu- 
meut by erroneous methods: and this seems to me to be 
the fact.” “The mistake which builds up the soul in 
impiety in these men is this; that which is truly the Cause 
of the production and dissolution of everything, [viz. Mind, | 
they make not a primary existence but a secondary pro- 
duct ; and what is secondary they make primary; and 
hence they fall into error about the essential existence of 
Deity.” ‘They almost all seem unacquainted with the 
nature and inherent power of Mind; and especially with 
the order in which it stands in relation to the genesis of 
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things ; viz. that it is prior to all bodies, and is the neces- 
sary source of all change and transformation in them. 
And if so, the conclusion is inevitable that, as mind itself 
is older than material things, whatever is akin to mind 
must have a prior origin to the properties of bodics.’”’* 
This critique is not less applicable to the Mesmerists of 
London than it was to the Zoists of Athens; and might 
at least have checked the ridiculous boast of novelty which 
pervades Mr. Atkinson’s book. But when ignorance sets 
up for high: priest, it is always “after the order of Melchi- 
sedec,” “without father, without mother, without pedigree,” 
—mistaking that darkness on the past which belongs to 
bastardy for proof of heaven-born greatness. In modern 
times, Jacobi, among others, has clearly presented the logical 
conditions of the problem discussed by our authors, and in 
refuting their dectrine has done it better justice than it 
has received at their hands. 


“There can be,” he says, “no more than two chief classes of 
philosophers ; viz. those who, by a process of gradual development, 
would evolve the more perfect out of the less perfect; and those 
who affirm, that the most perfect is prior to all, and that with it 
and out of it everything begins ; in other words, that there is not, 
as a source, any antecedent nature of things ; but there antecedeutly 
exists and operates as a source of all, a Moral Cause, an Intelligence 
determining and acting with wisdom,—a Creative God. 

“ The doctrine of the one of these chief classes is opposed in such 
wise to the doctrine of the other, as to render impossible any mutual 
approximation, still more any combination of them in a third, 
wherein they are merged and neutralised. 

* The question is: Whether at the beginning was Fact and not 
Will, or whether at the beginning was Will, and not till afterwards 
Fact, as its result. 

** Will supposes understanding, insight, and purpose. An act 
without preconception aud Will is a blind act, whether attended 
with consciousness or not. 

** The question therefore in relation to the universe presents itself 
in this form: Is the universe constituted by an internal, self-con- 
tained, independent mechanism, beyond which it has neither cause 
vor drift: or is it there for the sake of the good and the beautiful, 
the work of a Providence, the creation of a God? 

** The latter is affirmed by Reason in its unperverted soundness, 
still confiding unreservedly in its own intuitions. ‘This, accordingly, 
was the earlier view ; and Theisin, as Faith, preceded Naturalism, as 


* Leg. x. 891. 892. 
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Philosophy; which arose concurrently with Science; began to 
develop itself with this, and was the first philosophy. 

** Should Science ever be complete ;—a system deduced from one 
principle, perfect in itself, comprehending all objects of knowledge ;— 
Naturalism must attain its completeness at the same time: all 
things must be discovered to be but modes of one, and from this 
one every thing may now be conceived and understood. 

“In this view Science has an interest in there being no God, no 
preeternatural, supramundane Being, beyond the universe. Only 
under this condition,—that Nature exists alone and therefore inde- 
pendent and All in All, can Science reach its goal of completeness, 
and flatter itself with the notion that it is on a level with its object, 
and become All in All.” * 


Schelling + has attempted to defend natural Science, 
with its doctrine of development, from the charge of 
atheistic tendency thus brought against it by Plato and 
Jacobi ;—not, in our opinion, with any result except to 
show that, under certain conditions, the atheism may be 
replaced by an equally ineffectual Pantheism. It is usu- 
ally regarded as a narrow-minded and a dangerous thing 
to suppose that there can be any variance between the con- 
clusions of Inductive science and the essential doctrines of 
religion. We are convinced however that the variance is 
real; though, when its nature and source are well un- 
derstood, it detracts nothing from the dignity and just 
rights of either. Religious faith and Inductive science 
contemplate nature in a different order, and under the 
guidance of a different doctrine of Causation: they return 
from their study of the universe with cross-classifications, 
gathered up on principles wholly unrelated to each other : 
and finding no mediation between them, and therefore no 
grounds for mutual concession, they fall into an exchange 
of antipathy and defiance. In quest of the Power hid 
beneath the face of things, Faith takes in hand a Moral 
clue : knowing that causality is only Will, and Will the 
expression of intellectual preconception, it catches glimpses 
of the prime Agent wherever its nobler sympathies detect 
the drift of the phenomena it sees. It discerns the first 


* Von den géttlichen Dingen und ihrer Offenbarung. Werke (1816) IIT. 
382. 

¢ See his Denkmal der Schrift von den gottlichen Dingen des Herrn 
I, H. Jacobi. 12. § 2. Das Wissenschaftliche. 63. 
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Cause in whatever is just, and good, and beautiful: and 
whatever cannot be brought under these categories remains 
outside, among things unexplained, and for which as 
yet it has found no cause. Should they be absolutely 
shocking to the observer’s conscience and affections, he 
will perhaps refer them to a Being, capable of evil pur- 
pose: otherwise, to some inscrutable movement of thought 
in the same Mind whose august traces are elsewhere 
legible. Here then Causes are classified, so far as a plu- 
rality is allowed at all, according to their internal affinities 
of drift. On the other hand, when Induction goes forth 
on the same errand, it takes in hand a Perceptive clue; 
follows the order of phenomenal resemblance ; enters under 
the same head whatever events look alike in themselves 
and their conditions ; sets these aside, as if having a force 
to themselves for their production ; and so brings home 
upon its list as many separate powers, as there are families 
of resembling phenomena. Here then Causes, being con- 
strued not by the ulterior drift but by the premonitory 
symptoms, are classified according to the external analogies 
of appearance. These two classifications inevitably clash : 
for uniformity of look carries with it no uniformity of 
drift. We cannot say that there is one particular Thought 
couched in the form of Electricity; another in that of 
Gravitation ; a third, in that of Heat: nor, vice versd, can 
we surmise, merely from noticing the beauty or equity of 
an adjustment, whether it is brought about by way of 
magnetism or light. If therefore science has really dis- 
covered a set of true causes, and correctly laid them out 
apart from one another, it is quite evident that, so far from 
bringing us on the traces of design, it obliterates all that 
we had previously marked ; assures us that, if we had kept 
upon the track of real origination, we should never have 
found them; that it was only by arbitrarily picking out 
this and that combination, fetched hence and thence by 
jumping over every line of nature, that we could work up 
the semblance of moral purpose; that the same sunshine 
which blesses the harvests of one land, curses the next 
with sterility and pestilence. Whoever accepts inductive 
science as ultimate, and cannot see that it proceeds on an 
hypothesis, adequate for its end (of framing a nomenclature 
and classification subservient to physical prediction), but 
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groundless as a theory of dynamical origination, must 
fancy his religion contradicted by his knowledge. To 
destroy the contradiction, he must be able to see past the 
point of induction. He will then discover, that it teaches 
him nothing about causes; that likeness among phe- 
nomena affords no ground for the erection of a special 
power charged with their production; that, having confined 
his researches to the order of phenomena and the signals of 
their approach, he has met with nothing to alter his first 
faith in the unity of Causation as the energy of a living 
Will. Diversity in the modes of action,—and this alone 
has he detected,—in no way contradicts Unity of pro- 
ducing Thought. Judged by their mere physical modes 
of force, the weighted clock and the lever watch would 
have nothing in common; the one performing all its 
operations by the gravitation of the pendulum and the 
weight, the other, by the e/as¢icity of the spring and the 
verge. They are placed together, and justly regarded as 
products cf the same cause, because there is but one 
thought which seizes upon the two media for its realization. 
So is it in nature. No variety in the ways whereby the 
good and beautiful are brought about affords the slightest 
ground for doubting the unity of the causal thought: nor 
does the unity of method by which both good and evil 
come, prevent our admitting a manifold purpose on that 
single track. Thus to reconcile science and theism, how- 
ever, the inquirer must evidently pass out beyond the 
canons of induction into a higher philosophy, which limits 
the pretensions of physical investigation, and restores 
authority to the original instincts of causation. He rights 
himself, not by shutting himself up more closely than 
before in his habits of thinking as a chemist, astronomer, 
or physiologist, but by freeing himself from these at the 
upper end, and looking down upon them as only provi- 
sional assumptions. In effecting this emancipation, he finds 
that he has emerged again into the region of his earliest 
faith : and he looks forth once more,—only with intellect 
made rich and glorious,—through the childlike eye to 
which nature and life are astir and breathe with the hidden 
thought of God. We cannot, therefore, disapprove of 
Jacobi’s antithesis, when he opposes Faith to Science, and 
considers the latter, while exclusively occupying the mind, 
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as a loss of higher in favour of lower knowledge. The 
contempt which the authors of these Letters express for the 
primitive belief in spiritual causation is at once eminently 
scientific and thoroughly unphilosophical :— 


“Tn the infancy of knowledge, men look upon the growth of a 
tree and the birth of an animal as miraculous. The bursting forth 
of the foliage in Spring is as if the earth had been touched by the 
wand of a magician: as if a great magician had said, ‘ Let there be 
new growth and beauty over the earth ;’ and growth and beauty 
were. The sunset was the showing forth of glory, and the 
stimulus to praise and worship. The rainbow and the eclipse are 
as signs in the heavens. ‘The sun is made to shine for man: the 
moon and the myriad stars are lights set up to shine for man,—the 
lamp-lighting for the night’s use. It was yet to be known that the 
sun which was to rule the day, was the cause of the day. Day and 
night, it was said, were created on the first day, and the sun, moon, 
aud stars on the fourth day. It was not known that the sun, and 
the earth, and moon, are but atoms in the universe. The thunder 
was the voice of the Great Spirit: the lightning, the thunderbolt, 
was the instrument of his vengeance. The Great Spirit was busy 
in the battle-field, and the plague was the effect of his wrath. 
Misfortune and good fortune were all the doings of the Great 
Spirit.”—P. 252. 


So far as Science has effected the “ exorcism of spirit ” 
from nature, has science produced, we believe, only de- 
lusion. The real error of superstition consists, not in 
believing, but in misinterpreting, the Divine thought which 
acts in the universe: especially in reading a sepavate 
motive in every transient phenomenon, instead of em- 
bracing the idea of a plan, or scheme of rules, to which, 
for the discipline of created intelligences, the Supreme 
Mind binds himself and adheres, irrespective of occasional 
undesired operation in detail. The first impression we 
have of the government of the universe is, that it is all free, 
—the fresh dictate of ever-varying emotion. The second, 
arising on the detection of widening law, is the scientific 
reaction from the former, and reverses its error by de- 
claring that all is necessary. The third restricts the 
universality of both, and neutralises their contradiction, 
by providing a realm for each, assigning the necessary to 
physical nature, the free to the human soul ; and assuring 
us that even where an immutable order has become fixed, 
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it is by the resolve of a spontaneous fidelity, not by the 
decree of a dead fatalism. 

Were it possible for the authors of these Letters to 
adhere consistently to their system of negations, it would 
present itself under an aspect too repulsive for their own 
endurance. Every plausible look it ever presents is pur- 
chased by some inconsequential nobleness admitted un- 
awares. For instance; though all moral obligation, and 
all moral distinctions whatever, are absolutely denied,— 
though sin and responsibility are treated as troubled 
dreams of the insane,—though, accordingly, many moral 
usages, such as marriage institutions, the conjugal and 
parental relations, as they now exist, are regarded as 
temporary forms (245),—and wrong affections are spoken 
of as “the feelings which we call the lowest ” (79), as if 
the classification were only verbal ;—yet, moral terms are 
constantly used as if they had their meaning still; the 
faculties of duty and reverence are upheld, as if their 
proper objects yet remained ; “ the foundations of virtue ” 
are built upon, as if they had not been undermined ; “ the 
desire of excellence,” even “the beauty of holiness,” are 
referred to with involuntary admiration, as if there could 
be something “ excellent ” where there is nothing evil, or a 
colour of holiness in the shadowless realm of no-guilt. This 
sort of inconsistency has not escaped the thoughtful 
criticism of a philosopher already cited :— 


“In his capacity of scientific inquirer,” says Jacobi, “the Theist, 
not less than others, assumes so far the independent rights of 
Nature, as strictly to refrain from all attempts at explaining any 
thing in nature by resources of in nature. He emphatically 
recognises it as a law of Science, that of God, and generally of what- 
ever is supernatural, Science is forbidden to know anything ; because, 
like Nature, of which it is the reflexion, it necessarily ceases, where 
the supernatural begins. But he, in his turn, has a right to impose 
a similar rule upon the disciple of Naturalism, who dogmatically 
affirms that ‘All is Nature, and beyond and above Nature is nothing 
whatsoever ;’ and to require of him that, in the exposition of his 
doctrine, he shall conscientiously refrain from the use of expressions 
borrowed from Theism, so as to pervert them and make them speak 
delusive doctrine; which would never be with an _ unvitiated 
phraseology ; for then the doctrine would deceive nobody. 

‘An honest, transparent, and naked Naturalism, which abjures 
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misleading ways and stands undisguisedly self-confessed, occupies, 
as a mere speculative doctrine, a ground as irreproachable as the 
rival Theism at its side. Proudly, and even with bitter disdain, it 
may warn Theism off, and announce that it will have nothing to do, 
—neither part nor lot,—with what is but a ghost and no genuine 
existence cognizable by Science ; with which, therefore, the wise 
man is above being angry. But then, in order to maintain itself 
on this irreproachable ground, Naturalism must consistently keep to 
the same unflinching honesty of speech. J must never allow itself 
to speak of God and divine things, never of freedom, of ethical good 
and evil, of proper morality : for according to his deepest conviction 
these things have no existence ; and when he talks of them, he says 
what in truth he does not think, And whoever does that, only 
utters a lie.”* 


Mr. Atkinson appears to stand in need of so little 
support, beyond the flatteries of his correspondent, that he 
might have spared the memory of Lord Bacon the degra- 
dation of serving as his referee. It is well known that, 
during the ascendancy of the material philosophism of the 
last century, De Maistre put forth a book, in the interests 
of the Romish Church, to prove that the French atheism 
was not only the legitimate, but the intended result, of 
the inductive interpretation of nature. This book was 
answered by De Luc in his ‘ Précés de la Philosophie de 
Bacon,’ as well as by the anonymous author of a publica- 
tion entitled ‘ Le Christianism de I. Bacon, ou Pensées et 
sentimens de ce grand homme sur la Religion.’ In noticing 
this controversy respecting Bacon’s opinions, even Feuer- 
bach, whose leanings are notoriously the other way, con- 
siders it conclusively made out that he was honestly a 
Christian, whether consistently or not.t Mr. Atkinson, 
however, exultingly reproduces the imputations of De 
Maistre, without taking the slightest notice of the vindica- 
tions which have completely discredited his book: and 
decides that Bacon was a disguised atheist, all whose pro- 
fessions of faith are to be regarded as the iniquitous price 
paid for office and influence. To refute a position like 
this, which assumes the unveracity of all the evidence in 
existence, is manifestly impossible. We might be content 


* Von den gittl Dingen, p. 385. 
+t Lud. Feuerbach’s Geschichte der neuern Philosophie von Bacon von 
Verulambis Benedict Spinoza, § 23. 
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with saying that it is supported by not even a decent show 
of proof, and rests only on the critic’s inability to har- 
monise the parts of a doctrine that passes quite beyond 
his range. It is hardly compatible with the rules of 
honourable literary judgment, for the critic thus to turn 
his own logical incapacity into a chagge of baseness and 
hypocrisy against a great philosopher. Bacon’s intellectual 
position is in truth perfectly intelligible. He totally 
separated the spheres of science and of religion; and re- 
garded the former only as approachable by the path of 
Induction, the latter by the flight of Faith. He drew a 
distinction between the handiwork and the image, of God. 
Nature was the structure he had made, and like the 
machine of human contrivance, could reveal nothing of 
the character, only something of the skill and power, of the 
author. Man alone is in the likeness of God, and fur- 
nishes the type from which the divine nature can be inter- 
preted.* From this point of view he would contemplate 
the outward universe, without expectation of discovering 
there the particular thought and sentiment of the Creator : 
and his aversion to the study of final causes as a part of 
the philosophy of nature becomes intelligible. Yet is he 
far from excluding the quest of design in its due place: 
and qualifies his objection thus :— 


“* Not because those final causes are not true, and worthy to be 
enquired, being kept within their own province; but because their 
excursions into the limits of physical causes hath bred a vastness 
and solitude in that track. For otherwise, keeping their precincts 
and borders, men are extremely deceived if they think there is an 
enmity or repugnancy at all between them.” t 


Our authors have quoted (p. 335) Bacon’s critique on 
final causes to which this passage belongs: but have 
stopped shert of the qualification which restricts his mean- 
ing and cancels their authority. This mode of citation, 
we are sorry to observe, is on other occasions not disdained 
by them. Thus, in order to support the doctrine of mes- 
meric prophecy by the sanction of Bacon, they produce, 
from the Advancement of Learning, the celebrated passage 
* Advancement of Learning. Nat. Religion. Vol. II. p. 128. Monta~ 


gue’s Ed. 
t Ibid. p. 142. 
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on “ divination,” in which, according to the plan of his 
whole work, he expounds and distributes what has been 
hitherto thought and done upon this subject, as upon every 
other which had engaged the human faculties. With 
“ divination ” he classes “ fascination,” and is appealed to 
by our authors as a believer in both: yet, at the close of 
his review, he dismisses them with these words: “ Defi- 
ciences in these knowledges I will report none, other than 
the general deficience, that it is not known how much of 
them is verity, and how much vanity” !* Again, Bacon 
is repeatedly cited as an authority in favour of an uncon- 
ditional materialism, and against such alleged absurdities 
as “incorporeal substances.”+ Yet the following passage, 
which perhaps throws most light on his opinion, is with- 
held :— 

‘The magnetic or attractive energy allows of interposed media with- 
out distinction, and, be the medium what it may, the energy is not im- 
peded. But if that energy or action has nothing to do with the inter- 
posed body it follows that there is, at an actual time and in an actual 
place, an energy or natural action subsisting without body ; since it sub- 
sists neither in the terminal nor in the intermediate bodics. Wherefore 
magnetic action may serve as an Instance of Divorce in relation to 
corporeal nature and natural action. To this may be added, by 
way of corollary, the following important result : that a proof may 
thus be had, even by the mere philosopher of sense, of the existence 
of separate and incorporeal entities and substances. For if natural 
energy and action emanating froma body can exist, at a time and 
in a place, entirely without body, it is pretty clear that it may 
originally emanate from an incorporeal substance. For a corporeal 
nature seems just as much required for supporting and conveying 
as for exciting or generating natural action.’’} 

And the same doctrine presents itself in a form equally 
irreconcileable with the philosophy of these Letters, when 
he says: “ the dody of man, of all other things is of the 
most compounded mass: the souw/ on the other side is the 
simplest of substances, as is well expressed, 

* Purumque reliquit 


/Ethereum sensum atque aural simplicis ignem.’ ’’§ 


y 
Notwithstanding their copious parade of Baconian sen- 


* Advancement of Learning. Nat. Religion. Vol. II. p. 173. 
+ Letters, pp. 6. 167 seqq. y Novum Organum. Lib. IIT. Aph. 37 
§ Advancement of Learning, p. 159. 
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timents, we venture to affirm, that there is not a charac- 
teristic doctrine, moral, religious, scientific, in these Letters, 
which is not emphatically condemned in the writings of 
Bacon. Failing to understand what Feuerbach calls the 
* Dualism of his spiritual nature,” in virtue of which his 
philosophy and his religion co-existed with little admix- 
ture, our authors have construed into a vulgar impostor 
the intellectual Reformer who inaugurated his work with a 
solemu prayer, that God “ would protect and govern this 
work, both when ascending towards his glory, and de- 
scending to the improvement of man.” They have degraded 
into a mere trick of deceit the fine thought by which he 
elevates religion above science: “ To seek heaven and 
sarth in the word of God (whereof it is said, ‘heaven and 
arth shall pass, but my word shall not pass’) is to seck 
temporary things amongst eternal: and as to seek divinity 
in philosophy is to seck the living amongst the dead; so to 
seek philosophy in divinity, is to seek the dead amongst 
the living.’ * Indeed the grand pyramid of Inductive phi- 
losophy is not, when raised by these modern hands, the 
august and solemn it appeared to the first builder’s eye: 
and the warning reproach which fell from him as he 
sketched its plan, seems to have a melancholy application 
to this book :— 


«« Knowledges are as pyramids, whereof history is the basis. So 
of Natural Philosophy, the basis is Natural History: the stage next 
the basis is Physique: the stage next the vertical point is Meta- 
physique. As for the vertical point, ‘Opus quod operatur Deus a 
principio usque ad finem,’ the summary law of nature, we know not 
whether man’s enquiry can attain unto it. But these three be the 
true stages of knowledge, and are to them that are depraved no 
better than the giants’ hills :— 


‘ Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam, 
Scilicet, atque Ossx frondosum involvere Olympum :’ 


But to those which refer all things to the glory of God, they are as 
the three acclamations, ‘ Sancte, sancte, sancte ;’ holy in the descrip- 
tion or dilatation of his works ; holy in the connection or concatena- 
tion of them; and holy in the union of them in a perpetual and 
uniform law.” + 


* Advancement of Learning, p. 310. + Ibid. p. 138. 











